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AFGHANISTAN:  CIVIL  WAR  OR  UNCIVIL 

PEACE? 


THURSDAY,  MAY  9,  1996 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  International  Relations, 

Subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific, 

Washington,  DC 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  1:50  p.m.,  in  room 
2172,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  DC,  Hon.  Doug 
Bereuter  (chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  The  subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific  meets 
today  to  focus  on  the  continuing  turmoil  in  Afghanistan.  Despite 
Afghanistan's  absence  from  the  headlines  since  the  departure  of  So- 
viet troops,  in  many  ways  the  current  situation  there  demands 
more  international  attention. 

Afghanistan's  prolonged  civil  war  continues.  The  arrival  of  warm- 
er weather  perhaps  makes  it  inevitable  we  are  going  to  see  re- 
newed offensive  and  counter-offensive  actions.  Afghanistan  remains 
divided  under  the  control  of  an  assortment  of  warlords.  The  central 
government  in  Kabul  is  essentially  nonfunctional  and  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  only  about  one-eighth  of  the  country.  Outside  countries 
have  unfortunately  played  a  large  role  in  sustaining  the  country's 
status  as  an  international  battleground  to  advance  their  own  agen- 
das. In  addition,  U.N.-brokered  attempts  at  peace  have  so  far  met 
with  little  success  with  no  near-term  prospects  for  settlement  ap- 
parent. 

The  absence  of  law  and  order  in  Afghanistan  has  turned  the 
country  into  a  haven  for  terrorists  and  opium  producers.  Numerous 
Stinger  missiles  supplied  by  the  United  States  to  the  Mujahedin 
under  the  Soviet  occupation  remain  unaccounted  for  and  poten- 
tially available  for  sale  to  America's  worst  adversaries. 

The  destruction  of  Afghanistan's  infrastructure  and  the  economy 
dramatically  has  narrowed  the  options  for  those  trying  to  earn  an 
income,  in  some  cases  perpetuated  widespread  involvement  in  il- 
licit activities.  Afghanistan's  internal  conflicts  have  taken  a  dev- 
astating human  toll.  Three-quarters  of  Kabul's  buildings,  many  of 
them  homes,  have  been  burned  to  rubble  and  CARE  estimates  that 
there  are  over  25,000  war  widows  in  that  city  alone. 

Malnutrition  affects  almost  50  percent  of  Afghanistan's  children 
under  the  age  of  5.  Millions  of  Afghans  have  fled  from  the  country 
with  many  ending  up  in  squalid  refugee  camps  across  the  borders 
in  countries  that  can  ill  afford  to  house  them. 

Such  problems  are  only  a  few  examples  of  Afghanistan's  dire  hu- 
manitarian conditions  which  have  been  exacerbated  by  widespread 
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flooding  in  recent  weeks.  It  is  tragic  that  the  demise  of  the  cold 
war — while  bringing  benefits  to  our  own  national  securities  and 
freedom  to  many  parts  of  the  former  Soviet  Bloc — has  simulta- 
neously led  to  a  lack  of  international  attention  toward  Afghanistan. 
It  is  equally  unfortunate  that  the  U.S.  administration  seems  to  be 
struggling  to  define  its  policy  toward  Kabul. 

I,  for  one,  would  be  hard  pressed  to  articulate  precisely  what  this 
policy  is  or  what  it  should  be  other  than  we  seem  to  have  in  the 
public  today  indifference  about  the  matter.  It  is,  "Do  not  talk  about 
it  and  do  not  look  at  it  and  maybe  it  will  go  away." 

Perhaps  today's  hearing  will  help  reiocus  in  some  small  way 
some  light  on  Afghanistan  and  serve  as  the  impetus  for  devising 
a  coherent  strategy  for  dealing  with  a  country  that  once  served  as 
a  crucial  frontier  in  America's  battle  against  Soviet  aggression. 

I  especially  thank  my  colleagues  on  this  subcommittee  and  the 
committee,  particularly  Mr.  Ronrabacher  and  Mr.  Royce,  for  their 
tireless  efforts  in  ensuring  that  Afghanistan  is  not  forgotten  by  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

We  are  grateful  to  have  with  us  today  the  Honorable  Robin 
Raphel,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  South  Asian  Affairs. 
The  Secretary  previously  served  as  the  counselor  for  political  af- 
fairs at  our  embassies  in  both  India  and  South  Africa.  Ms.  Raphel 
recently  traveled  to  Afghanistan  to  meet  with  the  officials  of  the 
Kabul  Government  and  the  opposition.  We  will  be  interested,  of 
course,  to  discover  what  she  has  learned. 

Our  second  Administration  witness  is  John  L.  Moore,  the  De- 
fense Intelhgence  Officer  for  the  Middle  East,  South  Asia  and  Ter- 
rorism. Before  assuming  his  current  position  in  1992,  he  led  the 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency's  research  and  production  efforts  in 
support  of  U.S.  forces  in  Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
Storm. 

Before  I  introduce  our  distinguished  second  panel  of  witnesses, 
I  would  like  to  thank  the  numerous  groups  and  individuals  who  of- 
fered support  for  this  hearing  and  express  my  regret  that  time  does 
not  permit  us  to  hear  testimony  from  all  of  you. 

Our  first  private  sector  witness  is  Dr.  Barnett  Rubin,  who  is  the 
director  of  the  Center  for  Preventive  Action  at  the  Council  on  For- 
eign Relations.  He  is  also  director  of  the  Columbia  University's 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Central  Asia.  He  is  an  internationally  rec- 
ognized expert  on  Afghanistan  and  has  authored  several  booKs  on 
the  subject. 

Dr.  Thomas  E.  Gouttierre  is  the  director  of  the  Center  for  Af- 
ghanistan Studies  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  at  Omaha,  where 
he  also  serves  as  the  dean  of  International  Studies  and  Programs. 
When  the  Afghanistan  conflict  took  place,  our  country  searched  for 
where  we  had  some  expertise  and  I  think  most  people  were 
shocked  to  find  it  was  in  Omaha.  But,  in  fact,  it  was  in  Omaha. 
Dr.  Gouttierre  lived  for  nearly  10  years  in  Afghanistan,  where  he 
was  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer,  executive  director  of  the  Fulbright 
Foundation  and  even  coached  the  Afghan  National  Basketball 
Team. 

Last,  Mr.  M.  Hasan  Nouri  is  the  founder  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  International  Orphan  Care,  which  provides  financial,  med- 
ical and  educational  assistance  to  the  orphans  of  Afghanistan,  and 


he  has  many  other  capacities.  He  is  a  native  of  Afghanistan  also 
serving  as  a  coordinator  for  the  Council  for  Cooperation  for  Afghan 
Organizations  and  he  is  an  American  citizen. 

Are  there  any  other  members  who  have  opening  statements? 

I  would  turn  to  the  ranking  member,  Mr.  Berman,  first,  and  then 
to  Mr.  Royce. 

Mr.  Berman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Just  prelimi- 
narily two  things.  One,  I  am  one  who  would  not  be  shocked  to 
know  that  there  was  expertise  in  Omaha  for  any  particular  subject. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Berman.  Second,  I  apologize  because  as  soon  as  I  finish  talk- 
ing I  am  going  to  have  to  leave  and  I  will  be  right  back,  but  I  have 
to  go  to  another  meeting  for  a  short  time  and  I  do  want  to  come 
back  and  hear  as  much  of  this  testimony  as  I  can. 

Finally,  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  deciding  to  hold  the 
hearing.  We  need,  I  think,  the  Congress  to  know  more  about  the 
conflict  in  Afghanistan,  about  efforts  to  bring  it  to  an  end,  about 
the  continuing  attempt  of  international  agencies  to  help  the  inno- 
cent victims  of  a  war  that  has  at  last  count  cost  over  2  million  lives 
since  1979. 

I  also  want  to  thank  Assistant  Ms.  Raphel  and  the  other  wit- 
nesses for  agreeing  to  appear  before  us  today.  Ms.  Raphel  has  re- 
cently returned  from  the  region  and  our  other  witnesses  also  bring 
a  CTeat  deal  of  experience  and  expertise  to  this  complicated  issue. 

Of  all  the  witnesses,  Ms.  Raphel  probably  has  the  toughest  job. 
As  the  principal  U.S.  official  engaged  on  the  issue  of  Afghanistan, 
she  has  to  make  clear  that  the  United  States  and  others  in  the 
international  community  want  to  help  the  Afghan  people  settle 
their  political  problems.  At  the  same  time,  she  must  ensure  that 
the  Afghans  understand  that  only  they  can  make  the  difficult  com- 
promises needed  to  bring  about  peace.  In  the  final  analysis,  it  is 
their  country  and  not  ours.  Even  so,  I  take  it  as  self-evident  that 
we  have  a  compelling  interest  in  helping  to  end  the  continued 
blood-letting.  Although  the  question  of  which  faction  is  the  faction 
which  controls  Kabul  seems  unimportant  at  least  in  immediate 
terms.  We  must  recognize  that  instability  in  Afghanistan  provides 
an  opening  for  radical  Islam,  hinders  our  ability  to  limit 
narcotrafficking  and  makes  the  delivery  of  humanitarian  assistance 
almost  impossible. 

At  the  same  time  the  international  fighting  greatly  complicates 
our  relationship  with  all  the  states  in  the  region.  We  have  enough 
to  worry  about  in  South  Asia  without  adding  Afghanistan  to  the 
list. 

I  want  to  close  by  offering  another  reason  why  the  issue  of  Af- 
ghanistan deserves  careful  consideration.  Over  the  past  half  dec- 
ade, the  tragedies  in  Somalia,  Rawanda,  Burundi,  Central  Asia 
and,  most  recently,  Liberia  demonstrate  the  absolute  necessity  of 
timely  action  to  prevent  large-scale  disasters.  The  failure  to  act 
when  the  problem  was  relatively  manageable  necessitated  an  ex- 
pensive clean-up  action  after  a  disaster  had  already  taken  place. 

The  failure  to  pay  attention  to  the  problem  of  Afghanistan  has 
proven  costly  to  us  m  the  past.  The  December  1979  Soviet  invasion 
caught  the  American  people  by  surprise  and,  for  a  time,  provided 
the  Soviet  Union  with  their  major  opening.  It  took  the  tremendous 


courage  of  the  Afghan  people  aided  by  a  considerable  sum  of  Amer- 
ican money,  well  over  $3  billion  for  humanitarian  purposes,  alone, 
to  convince  the  Soviets  to  depart. 

Afghanistan  is  now  a  disaster  zone.  The  unfortunate  effect  is 
that  the  situation  can  only  get  worse  if  the  fighting  does  not  end. 
If  the  conflict  does  not  end,  the  odds  are  that  we  will  continue  to 
pour  money  into  the  regions  for  years  to  come. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Berman. 

Mr.  Royce. 

Mr.  Royce.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  holding  this  hearing  today. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  triumphant  and  tragic  history  of  U.S. -Af- 
ghan relations  has  been  well  documented  over  the  years.  After  the 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  by  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States 
provided  assistance  to  the  resistance  movement  within  Afghani- 
stan. As  much  of  the  world  looked  on,  the  Afghan  people  dem- 
onstrated tremendous  courage,  tremendous  resolve  in  the  face  of 
overwhelming  odds  and  in  the  face  of  tremendous  suffering.  And, 
today,  really  the  people  of  Eastern  Europe  and  Russia  owe  in  no 
small  part  their  new-found  freedoms  to  the  people  of  Afghanistan. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  last  battlefield  of  the  cold  war  is 
still  suffering  from  the  catastrophic  effects  of  the  Soviet  invasion. 
One  out  of  three  Afghan  children  die  before  the  age  of  5.  Over  a 
half  million  Afghan  children  are  orphaned.  Over  naif  the  popu- 
lation was  either  killed  or  disabled  or  displaced  during  the  war  and 
it  is  time  for  that  sad  era  of  unimaginable  suffering  to  be  brought 
to  an  end. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  the  end  of  our  hearing  today,  I  believe  it  will 
be  apparent  that  the  continued  instability  in  Afghanistan  is  rapidly 
evolving  into  a  serious  threat  to  U.S.  national  security.  Since  the 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces  in  1989,  Afghanistan  has  been  bereft  of 
a  legitimate  central  government.  Instead  of  the  world  community 
coming  together  to  assist  the  Afghan  people  in  reestablishing  a  le- 
gitimate government,  in  reconstructing  their  infrastructure  and  in 
promoting  human  rights  and  democracy,  the  world  watched  and 
the  United  States  watched  as  Afghanistan  fell  into  a  destructive 
cycle  of  civil  war,  desolation  and  religious  extremism. 

Today,  Afghanistan's  internal  struggles  are  manipulated  by  its 
neighbors  and  dominated  by  extremist  militants  which  are  rapidly 
turning  this  once  peaceful  state  into  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of 
anti-Western  terrorism  as  we  head  into  the  21st  century.  And  Con- 
gress need  look  no  further  than  the  World  Trade  Center  bombing 
in  New  York  City  to  see  the  adverse  impact  which  an  unstable  Af- 
ghanistan can  have  on  U.S.  national  security. 

Sheik  Omar  Abdul  Rahkman  recently  sentenced  to  life  in  prison 
for  seditious  conspiracy  in  connection  with  the  World  Trade  Center 
bombing  spent  time  in  Afghanistan  during  the  1980's  in  consulta- 
tion with  many  of  those  that  are  currently  fighting  to  create  a  mili- 
tant Islamic  Afghanistan.  For  Rahkman  and  his  colleagues,  the 
goal  is  clear:  to  replace  governments  there,  governments  through- 
out the  Middle  East  with  militant  Islamic  Governments  all  over  flie 
area. 

And  the  tool  of  choice,  unfortunately,  is  terrorism. 


Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  specter  of  terrorism  is  not  new,  a  new 
and  dangerous  trend  is  emerging  from  those  that  are  receiving 
their  training  in  Afghanistan.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that 
these  newly  trained  terrorists  are  no  longer  remainmg  with  the 
central  core  group.  Instead,  they  are  going  into  Islamic  commu- 
nities with  high  poverty  and  high  unemployment  and  creating  their 
own  mini-organizations.  Eventually,  they  commit  terrorist  acts 
which  are  low-tech,  inexpensive  and  highly  destructive. 

While  at  home  the  potential  exists  for  more  World  Trade  Center- 
like bombings,  abroad  there  is  a  constant  terrorist  presence  threat- 
ening U.S.  interests  and  stability  with  respect  to  our  allies.  The  at- 
tempted assassination  of  Egyptian  President  Mubarek,  a  number  of 
the  Dombings  in  France  by  Algerian  militants  and  a  recent  plot  in 
the  Philippines  to  bomb  U.S.  airlines  over  the  Pacific  are  just  a  few 
examples  of  terrorist  activities  where  the  terrorists  originally  got 
their  training  in  camps  in  Afghanistan. 

With  recent  estimates  of  as  many  as  500  Stinger  missiles  still  in 
Afghanistan,  the  range  of  vulnerable  targets  is  staggering.  Mr. 
Chairman,  Afghanistan  in  its  present  form  is  indeed  a  serious 
threat  to  U.S.  national  security.  The  time  has  long  since  passed  for 
the  Congress  and  the  Administration  to  work  together  to  develop 
a  set  of  goals  and  strategies  which  will  culminate  m  the  restoration 
of  a  legitimate  government  in  Afghanistan  and  the  removal  of  what 
has  really  become  the  cancer  of  terrorism  from  its  borders.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Royce. 

Are  there  other  members  that  wish  to  be  recognized? 

The  gentleman  from  California,  Mr.  Rohrabacher. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Well,  I  think  that  Mr.  Royce  said  just  about 
all  of  it  right  there,  but  I  would  just  like  to  add  a  few  thoughts. 

We  have  been  trying  to  focus  this  government's  attention  on  Af- 
ghanistan now  for  about  6  years.  And  for  about  6  years,  we  just 
have  been  basically  seeing  that  there  is  no  policy  down  there.  And 
maybe  in  the  last  12  months,  somebody  has  come  to  the  realization 
that  we  have  got  to  do  something  or  we  are  going  to  suffer  because 
of  it.  And  there  is  no  doubt.  I  was  in  the  Philippines  2  years  ago 
and  I  remember  at  that  time  they  had  arrested  some  people  who 
were  plotting  to  assassinate  the  Pope.  And  those  people  who  were 
involved  in  that  plot  had  been  trained  in  Afghanistan.  And  it  is  not 
going  to  go  away.  And  it  is  not  going  to  be  solved  unless  America 
provides  some  leadership  for  that  part  of  the  world.  And  on  top  of 
it,  we  owe  that  leadership  to  the  Afghan  people  who  I  believe  the 
whole  world  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  because  it  was  their  cour- 
age to  stand  up  to  Soviet  aggression  which  I  believe  led  to  the  end 
of  the  cold  war.  And  for  us  just  to  desert  these  brave  people  after 
they  suffered  such  losses  in  order  to  give  us  an  end  to  the  cold  war, 
I  think  speaks  very  poorly  of  the  people  of  the  Western  world  and 
very  poorly  of  the  U.S.  Government.  But  come  what  may,  we  must 
know  now  that  we  cannot  let  this  fester  because  if  we  do,  all  of 
Central  Asia  will  be  impacted.  And  it  is  right  now  being  affected. 
There  will  be  no  peace  and  there  will  be  no  prosperity  in  Central 
Asia  if  Afghanistan  remains  a  cauldron  of  turmoil. 

And  there  are  people  in  Central  Asia  who  have  great  plans.  They 
have  great  hope  for  the  future,  but  they  will  have  no  outlet  to  the 


global  economy  if  Afghanistan  in  turmoil  stands  in  their  way.  And, 
unfortunately,  instead  of  getting  better,  what  we  have  seen  in  the 
last  year  in  Afghanistan  is  that  sides  that  were  fighting  one  an- 
other now  have  just  been,  instead  of  being  discouraged,  instead  of 
people  on  the  west  and  other  countries  trying  to  encourage  them 
to  get  together  and  end  their  problems,  we  have  seen  other  coun- 
tries like  Iran  and  India  and,  yes,  Pakistan  as  well,  and  the  former 
Soviet  Union  getting  involved  not  in  a  helpful  way;  but,  instead, 
picking  up  sides  and  actually  asking  these  people  to  continue  their 
conflict  as  surrogates  of  those  outside  powers. 

The  only  people  that  can  stop  this  are  the  American  people.  With 
our  influence,  we  can  come  in  and  provide  some  leadership  and  we 
have  not  done  it  yet.  And  I  know  if  we  do,  UNOCAL,  for  example, 
would  like  to  build  this  pipeline  from  Turkmenistan  down  to  Kara- 
chi. There  is  great  hope  for  those  people  if  we  can  end  the  turmoil. 
But  someone  has  got  to  provide  the  leadership  or  it  will  go  on  and 
on. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  you  today  holding  this  hearing  be- 
cause you  could  have — ^you  know,  you  could  have  passed  this  by, 
because  who  cares  about  Afghanistan?  Well,  the  bottom  line  is  we 
have  got  to  start  caring  or  it  is  going  to  affect  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  whole  world.  So  I  appreciate  your  leadership 
and  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you.  I  thank  Mr.  Royce  for  his 
substantial  comments  and  understanding  of  the  issue  because  his 
comments  did  indicate  that  he  had  studied  this  and  plans  to  be 
very  active.  So,  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Rohrabacher,  for  your  comments 
and  for  your  statement. 

We  will  now  turn  to  our  witnesses.  Ms.  Raphel,  you  and  the  gen- 
tlemen of  both  panels  will  have  your  written  statements  made  a 
part  of  the  record.  I  would  ask  each  of  you  to  summarize  in  ap- 
proximately 10  minutes,  particularly  the  first  panel.  That  allows  us 
some  time  for  questions  and  dialog.  Your  entire  statements  will,  of 
course,  be  made  a  matter  of  the  record. 

Ms.  Raphel,  representing  the  oldest  Cabinet  department  in  the 
U.S.  Government,  you  are  entitled  by  the  courtesies  of  this  commit- 
tee to  be  recognized  first. 

I  would  like  to  ask  your  indulgence,  though,  to  make  an  excep- 
tion to  our  usual  precedent.  I  would  like  to  give  Mr.  Moore  an  op- 
portunity to  give  us  a  little  bit  of  a  geographic  overview  and  what 
you  might  call  the  order  of  battle  situation  in  the  country,  complete 
with  maps,  because  I  think  it  will  make  your  presentation  to  the 
committee — which  will  immediately  follow — more  informative  for 
the  members.  So  I  would  ask  for  your  understanding  in  this  in- 
stance for  what  is  a  rare  exception  to  our  precedent. 

Ms.  Raphel.  Certainly,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Moore,  if  you  would  proceed  to  sort  of  set  the  stage  for  us 
in  a  geographic  and  military  sense,  but  I  would  ask  if  it  would  be 
possible  to  confine  your  remarks  to  10  minutes. 


STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JOHN  L.  MOORE,  DEFENSE  INTEL- 
LIGENCE OFFICER  FOR  MIDDLE  EAST/SOUTH  ASIA  AND  TER- 
RORISM, DEFENSE  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY 

Mr,  Moore.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  thank 
you,  Secretary,  for  allowing  me  to  go  first  and  also  thank  you  for 
the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  to  nave  the  opportunity  to  testify 
before  the  subcommittee  in  open  hearing  today. 

Before  I  give  our  appraisal  of  the  military  situation  in  Afghani- 
stan, let  me  characterize  the  conditions  under  which  we  have  made 
that  assessment.  As  you  know,  the  United  States  does  not  have  an 
active  embassy  in  Kabul  which  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  gain 
access  to  the  data  we  need  to  make  judgments  on  the  military  situ- 
ation. Our  Defense  Attache  Office  in  Pakistan  has  some  infrequent 
access  to  some  of  the  leadership  of  the  various  factions,  it  is  not 
regular  enough.  So,  because  of  this,  it  is  not  possible  to  show  in 
specificity^  how  military  equipment  has  been  divided  up  among  the 
various  mctions,  but  I  will  try  to  explain  what  types  of  equipment 
each  faction  possesses  and  give  rough  estimates  of  personnel 
strengths. 

[Map.] 

Afghanistan  continues  to  be  fragmented  by  a  civil  war  founded 
on  longstanding  rivalries,  exacerbated  by  incompatible  goals  and 
the  irreconcilable  personal  ambitions  of  its  various  leaders.  The 
three  principal  forces,  those  of  nominal  President  Rabbani,  north- 
ern warlord  and  ethic  Uzbek  Dostam,  and  the  ultra-orthodox  Sunni 
Taliban  dominate  the  country.  Fighting  for  and  around  for  Kabul 
has  been  fairly  constant  since  late  1994  and  will  likely  continue. 
Barring  a  peace  settlement,  a  prolonged  stalemate  between  these 
forces  is  anticipated  and  the  country  is  likely  to  remain  effectively 
partitioned. 

Nominal  President  Rabbani  assumed  power  in  June  1992  follow- 
ing the  capture  that  April  of  Kabul  from  the  pro-Soviet  Najibullah 
Regime.  Under  the  terms  of  an  agreement  brokered  by  Pakistan, 
and  a  Shura  meeting,  or  all  factions  council  meeting  held  in  1992, 
Rabbani  was  to  have  stepped  down  in  December  1994,  but  he  has 
repeatedly  extended  his  tenure.  The  Rabbani  regime  is  dominated 
by  ethnic  Tajiks.  The  real  power  in  the  regime  is  his  military  com- 
mander, Ahmed  Shah  Masood.  The  Kabul  regime  has  received 
strong  diplomatic  support  and  backing  from  Russia,  Iran,  and 
India,  and  may  have  been  bolstered  by  Russian  assistance  and  has 
received  Iranian  assistance,  mainly  fuel,  ammunition  and  funds. 
We  do  not  believe  that  Iran  and  Russia  have  sent  large  numbers 
of  major  equipment  items  such  as  tanks  or  artillery  or  new  types 
of  military  equipment  beyond  that  that  was  in  the  inventory  before 
the  fall  of  the  pro-Soviet  regime  in  1992.  But  either  or  both  may 
have  also  provided  technical  assistance  to  the  regime. 

Rabbani  and  Masood  have  probably  the  strongest  military  force 
in  Afghanistan  and  have  probably  the  largest  percentage  of  the 
weapons  and  equipment  from  the  former  regime  to  including  a 
handful  of  MIG-21  and  SU-17  jet  fighters  and  fighter  bombers,  nu- 
merous armored  tanks  and  mechanized  vehicles;  that  is,  T-54  and 
T-62  tanks,  BMPs  and  BTRs,  APGs,  heavy  artillery  and  possibly 
SCUD  missiles  and  FROG-7  rockets. 
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Masood  commands  a  force  that  is  probably  numbering  between 
30,000  and  40,000  troops.  Despite  this  military  force,  the  govern- 
ment controls  only  the  Kabul  region  and  the  northeast  as  showni 
by  the  gold  area  on  the  map.  Its  appeal  is  somewhat  limited  out- 
side those  areas  by  its  ethnic  minority  Tajik  status. 

Rabbani's  ally  in  the  west,  former  Herat  Governor  Ismael  Khan, 
was  driven  into  Iran  by  a  Taliban  offensive  in  September  1995.  The 
Taliban  captured  his  aircraft,  armor,  and  artillery.  Ismael  Khan 
still  controls  a  few  thousand  exiled  troops  in  Iran,  but  has  no  sig- 
nificant organized  force  left  in  Afghanistan.  Ismael  Kahn  has  ambi- 
tions to  return  and  recover  his  lost  territory,  and  he  can  be  as- 
sumed to  be  receiving  some  Iranian  backing,  but  so  far  appears  a 
spent  force. 

The  second  strongest  force  is  probably  that  of  northern  warlord 
Dostam,  an  ethnic  Uzbek.  Dostam  served  as  a  general  under  the 
pro-Soviet  regime,  defected  to  Rabbani  and  Masood  in  1992,  help- 
ing to  bring  down  the  government  and  then  switched  sides  again 
in  January  1994  to  join  an  anti-Rabbani  coalition.  Dostam's  pri- 
mary concern  is  preserving  his  control  of  the  north,  the  blue  area 
on  the  map,  which  contains  most  of  the  country's  productive  agri- 
cultural regions  and  what  significant  oil  and  natural  gas  deposits 
that  are  in  Afghanistan.  Dostam  has  close  links  to  Uzbekistan  and 
is  concerned  by  what  he  perceives  as  growing  Iranian  and  Russian 
influence  on  Rabbani  and  Masood.  Nevertheless,  he  has  been  reluc- 
tant to  provide  direct  support  to  or  alW  himself  with  the  Taliban. 
Dostam  probably  has  about  25,000  effective  combat  troops,  prob- 
ably the  largest  share  of  the  jet  fighter  and  fighter  bomber  aircraft 
and  a  significant  number  of  armored  vehicles  and  artillery. 

The  Taliban  or  student  militia  was  first  observed  in  October 
1994  and  spread  quickly  through  the  Pashtun-dominated  south  in 
late  1994  and  early  1995,  and  through  the  western  provinces  in  the 
fall  of  1995,  the  large  area  indicated  on  the  map.  The  Taliban  are 
ultra-orthodox  Sunni  Muslims  and  overwhelmingly  ethnic  Pashtun 
who  banded  together  in  exasperation  at  the  corruption  and  violence 
caused  by  the  civil  war.  Their  advance  resulted  not  from  military 
prowess  but  from  defections  by  local  commanders  and  troops  sym- 
pathetic to  the  Taliban  ideals.  The  core  of  the  Taliban  military 
force  consists  of  the  veterans  of  the  anti-Soviet  War,  augmented  by 
Afghan  students  from  conservative  Islamic  schools,  mainly  in  Paki- 
stan and  bolstered  by  new  recruits  in  the  country  itself  The 
Taliban  combat  force  probably  numbers  about  25,000,  but  the  na- 
ture of  Afghan  society,  where  most  of  the  adult  male  population 
has  access  to  weapons  provides  a  base  from  which  this  group  can 
muster  large  numbers  as  needed  throughout  its  area  of  operations. 

In  its  expansion  in  1994  and  1995,  the  Taliban  acquired  a  few 
jet  fighter  bombers  and  helicopters  as  well  as  substantial  numbers 
of  armor  and  artillery.  The  Taliban  have  political  support  and  some 
material  assistance  from  Pakistan.  Their  intransigence,  however, 
has  frustrated  efforts  to  include  them  in  an  opposition  coalition  and 
they  have  alienated  many  of  the  other  factions.  In  power,  in  the 
areas  they  now  control,  they  have  shown  themselves  to  be  inexperi- 
enced and  inept  at  administration  and  heavy-handed  in  their  im- 
plementation of  Islamic  edicts.  The  Taliban  is  highly  factionalized 
and  lacks  strong  consistent  central  leadership.  These  weaknesses, 


combined  with  Masood's  military  strength  appear  to  be  shifting  the 
balance  against  them  somewhat  and  will  prevent  them  from 
achieving  their  stated  goal  of  taking  Kabul.  While  the  Taliban  ap- 
pears to  nave  reached  the  limit  of  its  expansion,  its  position  in  the 
Pashtun  south  is  solid. 

None  of  the  other  factions  have  military  forces  strong  enough  to 
affect  the  balance.  Sunni  fundamentalist  warlord  Hikmatyar,  an 
ethnic  Pashtun  with  close  links  to  Pakistan,  was  marginalized 
when  the  Taliban  took  over  most  of  his  territory  and  captured  most 
of  his  inventory  of  arms  and  equipment  in  early  1995.  Neverthe- 
less, Hikmatyar  retains  some  political  influence  and  could  regain 
some  of  his  former  military  power  if  southern  Pashtun  command- 
ers, now  allied  with  Taliban  switch  their  support  back  to  him. 
Hikmatyar  has  been  loosely  allied  with  northern  warlord  Dostam 
since  1994,  but  Rabbani  and  Masood  have  been  trying  to  persuade 
Hikmatyar  to  realign  his  military  forces  with  those  of  Masood  to 
fight  against  the  Taliban.  A  deal  has  not  been  announced,  but 
Hikmatyar  appears  close  to  switching  sides. 

The  HizB-I-Wahdat  are  ethnic  Hazara  Shi'a  living  in  the  central 
highland  area  west  of  Kabul,  as  shown  in  olive  on  the  map,  the 
Shi'a  minority  has  long  been  cultivated  by  its  co-religionists  in 
Iran.  The  majority  Khalili  faction  is  allied  to  Dostam.  The  minority 
Akhbara  faction  is  allied  to  Rabbani.  Both  factions  have  military 
forces,  but  strengths  are  not  known. 

The  neutral  Nangarhar  Shura,  a  political  grouping  of  local  lead- 
ers, controls  the  key  eastern  provinces  of  Nagarhar,  Laghman,  and 
Konar,  as  shown  in  white  on  the  map.  The  critical  road  leading 
from  Kabul  through  Jalalabad,  to  the  Pakistani  border  runs 
through  Shura  territory.  Jalalabad,  a  key  city  on  this  road,  is  the 
current  home  of  the  U.N.  Special  Mission  headquarters  in  Afghani- 
stan. The  Shura  has  leaned  against  Rabbani  but  has  not  aligned 
itself  with  the  opposition  or  participated  in  the  fighting. 

Fighting  during  the  past  several  months  has  consisted  mostly  of 
inconclusive  clashes  between  Masood  and  Taliban  forces  around 
Kabul.  The  Taliban  hold  entrenched  positions  to  the  south  and 
west  of  the  capital  and  have  defended  themselves  against  several 
attacks  by  Masood's  forces.  Except  for  a  brief  period  in  March  1995, 
however,  the  Taliban  have  not  been  able  to  breach  the  defenses  of 
the  capital.  The  Taliban,  however,  began  sporadic  rocketing  of  the 
capital  last  October  and  continue  that  through  today  causing  sub- 
stantial civilian  casualties,  probably  losing  what  support  they  may 
have  had  in  the  city. 

As  expected,  fighting  has  continued  this  spring  and  should  inten- 
sify during  the  summer  months.  We  believe  that  Rabbani  and 
Masood  may  make  some  inroads  around  Kabul.  Pro-government 
forces  are  also  expected  to  attack  the  Taliban  forces  in  the  west, 
but  the  Taliban  are  militarily  entrenched  in  Herat  and  pro-govern- 
ment forces  in  the  west  are  comparatively  weak.  The  primary  re- 
sult of  this  year's  fighting  will  be  more  casualties  and  suffering. 
The  strategic  stalemate  is  likely  to  continue  and  the  country  will 
remain  effectively  divided. 

Several  major  repercussions  have  been  facilitated  by  continued 
fighting  and  the  lack  of  a  central  government,  and  the  members  of 
the  committee  have  already  alluded  to  this  in  their  opening  re- 
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marks.  Extremist  training  camps  in  Afghanistan  export  militant 
Islam  to  Europe,  Asia,  and  the  Middle  East,  in  the  form  of 
Muiahedin  fighters.  Militant  Islamic  leaders  at  these  camps,  who 
seek  to  affect  Islamic  affairs  worldwide,  benefit  from  the  absence 
of  a  unified  central  government. 

Many  tons  of  arms  and  ammunition  imported  during  the  former 
Soviet  occupation  remain  in  Afghanistan  and  could  be  exported  to 
neighboring  states  or  sold  on  the  gray  market.  These  weapons 
could  include  sophisticated  man-portable  surface-to-air  missiles, 
possibly  a  major  threat  to  civil  commercial  airlines. 

Last,  Afghanistan  continues  to  contribute  heavily  to  the  world 
market  of  illicit  narcotics.  Heroin  fi^om  Afghanistan  supplies  a 
large  percentage  of  the  market  in  western  Europe  and  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  remarks  and  thank  you  for  the 
privilege  of  appearing  before  the  committee.  If  you  desire  a  more 
detailed  picture  of  this  situation,  we  can  certainly  present  a  classi- 
fied briefing  at  the  time  and  place  of  your  choosing. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Moore  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Moore,  for  your  excellent  initial 
comments  and  congratulations  for  finishing  exactly  on  time. 

Ms.  Raphel,  thank  you,  today,  for  sharing  your  time  and  your 
thoughts  and  your  statement  with  us.  You  may  proceed  as  you 
wish. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ROBIN  L.  RAPHEL,  ASSISTANT  SEC- 
RETARY OF  STATE  FOR  SOUTH  ASIAN  AFFAIRS,  U.S.  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  STATE 

Ms.  Raphel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  review  U.S.  in- 
terests in  Afghanistan  and  our  policy  toward  that  beleaguered 
country.  I  would  also  like  to  discuss  the  Afghan  peace  process 
which  the  United  States  has  actively  supported  for  some  years.  I 
appreciate  your  interest  and  willingness  to  focus  on  this  troubled 
area. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  region  that  included  Af- 
ghanistan, Pakistan,  Central  Asia  and  Russia.  The  focus  of  my  dis- 
cussions on  this  trip  was  Afghanistan.  The  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  Afghanistan  remain  largely  as  they  have  been  since  the 
fall  of  the  Communists  in  1992.  These  are  three-fold.  First,  regional 
stability.  The  ongoing  conflict  among  the  Afghan  factions  is  both  a 
source  and  a  result  of  regional  rivalries.  The  civil  strife  is  particu- 
larly tragic,  given  the  role  of  the  Afghan  people's  struggle  in  ending 
the  cold  war. 

The  conflict  in  Afghanistan  prevents  the  new  Central  Asian 
states  from  establishing  trade  and  oil  and  gas  outlets  to  the  south. 
It  provides  another  venue  for  Indo-Pakistani  competition;  and,  fi- 
nally, it  promotes  a  dangerous  fragmentation  of  Afghanistan,  as 
Bamett  Rubin  has  titled  nis  book  on  the  country.  The  stability  of 
this  region  is  important  to  the  United  States.  We  wish  to  see  coun- 
tries with  governments  which  provide  basic  services  and  protect 
the  rights  of  their  citizenry,  a  region  where  economies  can  flourish 
and  foreign  investment  and  assistance  are  welcomed  and  can  help 
improve  the  standards  of  living. 
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Seventeen  years  of  fighting,  sometimes  sporadic,  sometimes  in- 
tense, have  all  but  destroyed  Afghanistan,  its  economy,  its  infra- 
structure, its  institutions  and  its  social  systems.  The  Afghan  people 
are  war-weary.  They  want  an  end  to  the  fighting  and  a  return  to 
normalcy.  We  seek  a  negotiated  peace  in  Afghanistan  that  would 
end  its  role  as  a  battleground.  We  support  the  aspirations  of  the 
Afghan  people  for  a  broadly  accepted  inclusive  government  that  can 
be  held  accountable  by  the  people  of  Afghanistan. 

Second,  we  have  concerns  about  terrorism  and  narcotics  as  every- 
one has  noted  thus  far  in  this  hearing.  In  the  absence  of  a  function- 
ing central  government  in  Kabul,  these  growing  problems  cannot 
be  addressed  effectively.  The  proliferation  of  militant  training 
camps  and  increased  production  of  narcotics  and  narcotics  traffick- 
ing can  only  be  reversed  by  cooperation  between  the  interested  par- 
ties both  inside  and  outside  Afghanistan. 

Afghanistan  has  become  a  conduit  for  drugs,  crime  and  terrorism 
that  can  undermine  Pakistan,  the  neighboring  Central  Asian  states 
and  have  an  impact  beyond  to  Europe  and  to  Russia.  We  intend  to 
work  to  maintain  an  international  focus  on  these  problems. 

Americans  recall  the  support  the  United  States  gave  to  the  Af- 
ghan freedom  fighters  who  sought  to  liberate  their  country  from 
Soviet  occupation.  Many  non-Afghans  also  took  up  the  struggle  and 
were  trained  in  camps  on  Afghan  soil.  Unfortunately,  some  of  these 
camps  subsequently  came  to  be  used  for  terrorist  training.  Terror- 
ist incidents  in  the  Middle  East  and  elsewhere  have  been  linked  to 
individuals  trained  in  Afghan  camps.  Ramzi  Ahmed  Yousef,  who 
has  been  indicted  as  a  major  figure  in  the  New  York  World  Trade 
Center  bombing  has  such  a  link  to  Afghanistan. 

Afghanistan  is  the  world's  second  largest  producer  of  opium  after 
Burma.  Afghanistan's  opium  production  has  tripled  since  1990, 
with  its  share  of  illicit  worldwide  production  increasing  from  13 
percent  of  the  total  in  1990  to  32  percent  in  1995.  Opium  poppy 
cultivation  is  relatively  easy  and  very  lucrative,  at  least  for  the 
traffickers.  In  Afghanistan's  shattered  economy,  other  means  must 
be  found  to  provide  farmers  with  a  decent  living.  Opium  processed 
into  heroin  finds  it  way  into  Pakistan,  Central  Asia,  Russia,  Eu- 
rope and  the  United  States.  The  United  States  currently  provides 
a  modest  amount  of  funds  for  narcotics  control  and  rural  rehabilita- 
tion projects,  crop  substitution  and  counter-narcotics  activities, 
mostly  through  the  U.N.  Drug  Control  Program. 

Third,  we  nave  humanitarian  concerns.  The  human  suffering  in 
Afghanistan  must  be  addressed  if  the  country  is  to  rebuild  and  re- 
join the  world  community.  Currently,  Afghanistan  ranks  173rd  of 
175  countries  on  the  U.N.  human  development  index.  When  stabil- 
ity is  restored,  the  more  than  2  million  Afghan  refugees  who  still 
live  outside  the  country  and  the  more  than  half  million  internally 
displaced  persons  can  return  home.  Stability  and  security  will  also 
allow  the  redevelopment  of  the  Afghan  economy  and  reconstruction 
of  the  country's  shattered  infrastructure. 

Since  1989,  the  United  States  has  provided  $700  million  in  as- 
sistance to  the  Afghan  people,  largely  for  the  care  and  feeding  of 
refugees  and  more  recently  for  repatriation  efforts.  In  1995,  over 
$40  million  went  for  refugee  care  and  repatriation.  This  assistance 
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has  largely  been  funneled  through  U.N.  organizations  and  private 
voluntary  organizations. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  has  responded  with  urgently  need- 
ed emergency  assistance  for  the  residents  of  Kabul  for  the  past  two 
winters,  providing  nearly  $1.5  million  worth  of  food,  winter  cloth- 
ing, blankets,  medical  supplies  and  shelter  materials. 

Another  legacy  of  the  1980's  was  the  placing  of  over  10  million 
land  mines  in  the  Afghan  countryside  and  cities,  making  Afghani- 
stan one  of  the  most  heavily  mined  countries  in  the  world.  Thou- 
sands of  innocent  victims  including  many  children  continue  to  be 
injured  and  maimed  by  these  hidden  terrors. 

Compounding  this  tragedy,  the  warring  factions  continue  to  place 
mines.  The  U.S.  contribution  to  efforts  to  locate  and  eliminate 
those  mines  has  been  modest  but  important.  In  1995,  the  United 
States  provided  over  $4  million  for  the  training  and  operation  of 
demining  dog  teams,  for  purchasing  demining  equipment  and  other 
U.N.  demining  efforts. 

The  common  thread  of  all  our  interests  in  Afghanistan  is  the 
need  to  restore  stability.  This  has  been  the  overall  goal  of  U.S.  pol- 
icy. For  the  past  several  years,  the  United  States  has  worked  hard 
to  promote  a  peace  process  in  Afghanistan  that  would  enable  a 
functioning  central  government  to  emerge,  order  to  be  restored  and 
reconstruction  to  begin.  We  have  fully  supported  the  U.N.  Special 
Mission  on  Afghanistan,  believing  that  the  United  Nations  is  the 
best  place  to  broker  a  negotiated  peace. 

In  February,  as  president  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council,  Ambas- 
sador Madeleine  Albright  called  for  the  international  community  to 
pay  more  attention  to  Afghanistan  and  focus  concern  on  the  hu- 
manitarian disaster  that  has  taken  place  there. 

Then  in  April,  the  U.N.  Security  Council  held  an  open  debate  on 
Afghanistan,  the  first  in  over  6  years.  The  nations  making  state- 
ments that  day  clearly  placed  the  responsibility  for  halting  the  vio- 
lence on  the  warring  Afghan  factions  themselves.  The  United  Na- 
tions will  do  what  it  can  to  facilitate  the  peace  process,  but  ulti- 
mately it  is  up  to  the  factions  and  their  outside  supporters  to  agree 
on  a  peace.  The  world  community  urged  these  factions  to  consider 
the  welfare  of  their  country  and  their  people  and  bring  an  imme- 
diate end  to  the  fighting. 

My  recent  discussions  in  the  region  bolstered  my  view  that  many 
countries  want  a  tangible  peace  in  Afghanistan  to  be  achieved  as 
soon  as  possible.  We  have  been  discussing  with  many  nations  the 
effects  of  outside  interference  on  Afghanistan  and  how  the  contin- 
ued supply  of  arms,  material  and  funds  to  the  warring  factions  has 
only  perpetuated  the  fighting  and  made  the  factions  more  resistant 
to  negotiations.  The  United  States  has  repeatedly  urged  an  end  to 
outside  interference  in  Afghanistan.  We  believe  that  countries  in 
the  region  should  recognize  that  Afghanistan's  stability  is  in  their 
interest.  Instability  breeds  concern  among  all  the  neighbors. 

At  the  United  Nations,  there  are  ongoing  discussions  on  how  to 
promote  an  Afghan  peace,  such  as  an  arms  embargo  and  an  inter- 
national conference.  The  United  States  wishes  to  explore  these 
ideas  further  with  other  concerned  governments. 

We  remain  convinced  that  the  only  solution  to  this  impasse  is  a 
negotiated  settlement  that  leads  to  a  representative  broadly  sup- 
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ported  central  government.  Steps  along  the  way  must  include  a 
cease-fire,  a  neutral  security  force,  demilitarizing  Kabul,  agreement 
on  an  interim  government  arrangement  and  planning  for  a  perma- 
nent form  of  government. 

The  U.N.  Special  Envoy,  Ambassador  Mestiri  has  these  goals  in 
mind  as  he  works  to  persuade  the  factions  to  put  away  their  guns 
and  place  the  nation's  interest  above  their  own.  He  has  moved  his 
mission  to  Jalalabad  in  eastern  Afghanistan  where  he  will  be  in 
closer  contact  with  the  Afghans. 

We  are  concerned,  however,  that  the  factional  leaders  are  not 
putting  the  interests  of  their  country  or  their  fellow  countrymen 
above  their  own  self-interest.  They  are  often  inflexible  and  seem- 
ingly immune  to  pressure.  These  leaders  must  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  the  Afghan  people  do  not  want  a  continuous  state  of  war 
in  their  country.  The  United  States  supports  the  aspirations  of  the 
Afghan  people  to  establish  a  representative  government  which  will 
be  responsive  to  their  needs.  The  United  States  does  not  favor  one 
faction  over  another  nor  does  it  support  any  group  or  individual. 
We  believe  that  the  Afghan  people  have  the  right  to  a  government 
of  their  own  choosing,  free  from  outside  interference.  For  this  to  be 
achieved,  all  must  see  that  there  can  be  no  sustainable  settlement 
based  on  the  notion  that  there  will  be  a  single  winner,  and,  there- 
fore, a  number  of  losers.  Everyone  must  have  a  stake  in  the  out- 
come of  the  settlement  or  everyone,  first  and  foremost,  the  Afghan 
people  will  continue  to  lose.  We  hope  that  real  progress  toward 
such  a  lasting  peace  can  begin  in  earnest  soon.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Raphel  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  very  much.  Madam  Secretary. 

The  subcommittee  will  proceed  in  questioning  under  the  5- 
minute  rule  and  I  think  because  of  the  number  of  members,  we  will 
be  able  to  do  at  least  two  rounds  here  to  facilitate  the  full  discus- 
sion as  much  as  possible. 

Madam  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  begin  with  a  question,  a  very 
general  one  to  you.  If  you  can  be  more  specific,  what  kind  of  role 
should  the  United  States  play  in  bringing  peace  to  Afghanistan? 
And  the  sub-questions  to  that,  what  leverage  does  the  United 
States  have  over  the  parties  that  are  warring  and  why  has  the 
United  States  resisted  playing  a  more  direct,  a  mediator  role,  thus 
far? 

Ms.  Raphel.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  noted  in  my  statement,  we  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  the  United  Nations  is  best  placed  to  play  the 
role  of  facilitator/mediator  in  Afghanistan.  I  think  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult for  any  single  country,  including  the  United  States,  to  effec- 
tively play  that  role.  It  needs  to  be  more  of  an  international  effort 
to  be  effective. 

In  terms  of  our  leverage  over  the  parties,  one  of  the  interesting 
things  I  noted  in  my  recent  trip  and  the  discussions  I  had  with 
some  of  the  faction  leaders  is  that  the  leaders  continue  to  be  con- 
cerned about  what  the  outside  world,  particularly  the  United 
States,  thinks  about  them.  They  continue  to  be  in  search  of  legit- 
imacy conferred  upon  them  by  the  outside  world.  That  certainly  is 
one  source  of  leverage  that  we  and  others  hold. 
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Another  source  of  leverage,  and  this  was  alluded  to  by  Congress- 
man Rohrabacher,  is  the  economic  leverage  that  is  potentially 
there.  Currently,  there  is  an  American  company  which  is  very  in- 
terested in  building  a  pipeline  from  Turkmenistan  through  Afghan- 
istan to  Pakistan.  Such  a  project  would  be  enormously  economically 
beneficial  to  Afghanistan,  in  terms  of  jobs  and  of  bringing  needed 
energy  resources  into  the  country.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing  which 
we  hope,  as  time  goes  on  and  more  focus  is  put  upon  it,  can  serve 
as  a  way  to  bring  the  factions  to  understand  what  is  in  store  for 
them  if  they  can  bring  stability  to  their  country. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Moore,  perhaps  Ms.  Raphel  as  well,  what  can  you  say  to  us 
in  open  session,  if  anything,  about  the  completion  of  the  promises 
that  Pakistan  has  made  to  help  close  down  the  terrorist  training 
camps  on  the  border  with  Afghanistan  but  located  within  Pakistan 
itself? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  wish  I  could  say  something  in  open  session,  but  I 
do  not  think  I  have  the  authority. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  This  is  something  you  feel  you  could  address  in 
closed  session  with  us  to  our  advantage? 

Mr.  Moore.  It  would  have  to  be  done  after  some  specific  research 
and  I  would  have  to  know  exactly  what  specific  promises  you  were 
talking  about. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Ms.  Raphel,  is  there  anything  you  can  say  about 
this  subject? 

Ms.  Raphel.  Not  specifically.  I  think  a  closed  session  would  be 
the  preferable  venue. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  What  is  the  status  of  repatriation  of  Afghans, 
Madam  Secretary? 

Ms.  Raphel.  Let  me  get  my  numbers  here.  Through  the  course 
of  the  war,  there  were  some  5.8  million  Afghan  refugees  outside  of 
the  country.  And  of  that  number,  some  2.25  million  remain  outside 
of  the  country,  mostly  in  Pakistan,  some  in  Iran. 

In  Pakistan,  the  number  of  refugees  has  declined  from  3.3  mil- 
lion in  1989  to  under  a  million  today  with  the  biggest  drop  occur- 
ring between  1992,  after  the  fall  of  the  Najibullah  regime.  Of  the 
3.8  million  refugees  who  have  returned  to  their  former  homes, 
there  are  as  many  as  600,000  who  are  internally  displaced,  many 
of  them  moved  from  Kabul  during  the  fighting  there  down  in  to  the 
Jalalabad  area. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  With  respect  to  the  Afghan  refugees  that  have 
not  been  repatriated,  can  you  give  me  some  idea  of  where  they  are 
now  located  by  country? 

Ms.  Raphel.  OK  Nine  hundred  thousand  in  Pakistan;  1.3  mil- 
lion still  left  in  Iran.  I  know  there  are  plans  for  repatriating  refu- 
gees from  Iran  through  Turkmenistan  into  northern  Afghanistan. 
UNHCR  is  actively  working  on  that  program  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Royce. 

Mr.  Royce.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Ms.  Raphel,  when  U.N.  forces  went  into  Bosnia,  one  of  the  first 
policies  carried  out  was  to  establish  a  legitimate  news  and  informa- 
tion source  for  the  different  factions  there  in  Bosnia.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  providing  the  Bosnian  civilians  with  information 
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has  been  of  great  assistance  in  changing  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  civilian  population  in  preparation  of  the  restoration  of  a  legiti- 
mate government  in  that  region. 

Drawing  on  our  experiences  in  Bosnia  and  during  the  cold  war 
with  Radio  Free  Europe,  what  do  you  believe  would  be  the  impact 
of  a  Radio  Free  Afghanistan  in  ending  the  isolation  of  the  Afghan 
people  from  the  rest  of  the  world  and  building  momentum  for  a  co- 
alition government? 

Ms.  Rai*hel.  At  the  present  time,  of  course,  both  BBC  and  VGA 
broadcast  into  Afghanistan  both  in  English,  but  also  in  Pashtun 
and  in  Dahri.  So  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  broadcasting  going 
on  at  the  present  time.  But,  I  think  it  would  be  certainly  worth  ex- 
ploring what  more  we  could  do  and  how  much  further  we  could 
reach  with  another  service. 

Mr.  ROYCE.  I  asked  because  in  looking  at  what  Vaclav  Havel  and 
Lech  Walesa  and  even  Boris  Yeltsin  had  to  say  about  their  soci- 
eties, each  credited  the  approach  of  taking  people  who  were  weary 
of  the  system,  who  had  basically  the  pulse  of  the  people  and  talk- 
ing, commimicating  to  the  people,  they  credited  that  more  than 
anything  with  changing  the  attitudes.  And  there  was  a  Croatian 
journalist  here  who  told  me  that  he  felt  that  in  the  former  Yugo- 
slavia, the  greatest  error  we  had  made,  that  was  the  one  country 
that  we  did  not  do  these  broadcasts  in.  So,  he  said,  as  a  result,  the 
people  were  not  prepared.  They  did  not  have  sort  of  the  foundation, 
you  might  say,  the  foundation  in  education  about  what  was  going 
on  in  the  world  and  what  was  going  on  in  their  region  to  prepare 
them. 

Now,  as  you  have  mentioned,  the  leaders  in  this  part  of  the 
world  wonder  what  the  outside  world  thinks  of  them.  You  have 
made  that  comment.  They  are  focused  and  fixated  on  that.  What 
if  they  were  to  come  face  to  face  with  what  their  own  people  think 
about  them?  What  about  all  the  fighters  that  have  talked,  I  am 
sure  to  you,  that  have  talked  to  me,  that  have  expressed  their  frus- 
tration? What  if  they  could  talk  to  their  compatriots  inside  Afghan- 
istan on  radio  and  tell  them  why  they  have  finally  laid  down  their 
arms  and  why  they  are  asking  their  comrades  to  talk  to  their  lead- 
ers and  get  behind  the  Mestiri  plan? 

A  sustained  effort  like  that  directed  at  the  people  of  Afghanistan 
from  the  people  of  Afghanistan  who  are  so  war-weary,  to  use  your 
words,  do  you  think  that  that  would  have  been  helpful  in  retro- 
spect? 

Ms.  Raphel.  Again,  I  think  it  is  well  worth  exploring.  I  think 
many  people  in  Afghanistan  know  what  the  problem  is  for  them, 
but  they  do  not  see  the  way  out  and  they  do  not  see  how  they  can 
directly  participate  in  a  way  out. 

Mr.  RoYCE.  Right.  But  this  particular  Croatian  journalist  told  me 
that  had  the  fighters,  the  Serbs,  the  Croats,  the  Bosnians,  had  they 
been  hearing  these  messages,  they,  he  felt,  would  have  been  pre- 
pared, would  have  understood,  could  not  have  been  radicalized  and 
had  they  been  able  to  talk — had  he  been  able  to  communicate  with 
them,  he  is  convinced  as  a  journalist.  I  am  a  little  concerned,  USIA 
stopped  some  broadcasting  into  Afghanistan  some  time  ago.  I  was 
wondering  if  you  had  reports  as  to  what  other  countries  were 
broadcasting  into  Afghanistan.  Are  there  broadcasts  going  on  from 
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other  countries  in  the  region  that  are  being  broadcast  into  Afghani- 
stan? 

Ms.  Raphel.  Well,  I  am  certain  that  signals  must  be  picked  up 
from  neighboring  countries.  I  do  not  know  exactly.  We  could  cer- 
tainly do  our  best  to  check. 

Mr.  ROYCE.  I  was  wondering  if  we  were  monitoring  any  particu- 
lar broadcasts  that  were  being  done  by  other  states  in  the  region 
or  what  type  of  operations  are  going  on  in  terms  of  information. 

Ms.  Raphel.  Let  me  take  that  question,  if  I  might,  and  do  a  bit 
of  research  and  get  back  to  you.  Again,  I  think  in  the  Afghan  case, 
though,  it  is  important  to  realize  that  oftentimes  I  think  many  of 
the  fighters  are  fighting  not  so  much  for  ideology  as  to  make  a  liv- 
ing, ^d  to  that  degree  they  need  alternative  ways  to  make  a  liv- 
ing. But  to  the  degree  that  ideology  is  involved  and  in  some  cases 
it  certainly  is,  I  think  this  kind  of  approach  could  be  helpful. 

Mr.  RoYCE.  It  has  worked  elsewhere. 

I  was  also  going  to  ask  to  what  extent  does  the  United  States 
have  a  moral  obligation  to  help  Afghanistan,  given  our  history  of 
involvement  there. 

Ms.  Raphel.  I  believe  that  we  definitely  do  have  a  moral  obliga- 
tion. There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  Our  activities  throughout  the 
1980's  have  brought  us  to  a  point  of  a  moral  obligation.  But  equally 
powerful  are  the  many  issues  we  have  been  discussing  here  today. 
The  questions  of  stability,  terrorism,  narcotics  and  what  they  mean 
for  our  own  security.  So  I  think  that  these  two  motivations  can 
work  in  tandem  and  reinforce  one  another  and  bring  us  to  more 
focus  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Royce.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Raphel. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher,  you  are  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

You  know,  there  was  a  story  about  this  fellow  who  brings  his  lit- 
tle kid  over  to  the  Air  and  Space  Museum  and  they  see  this  air- 
plane up  there,  a  silver  airplane,  and  it  is  the  "Spirit  of  St.  Louis." 
The  kid  says,  "Daddy,  was  it  difficult  for  Lindberg  to  fly  all  across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  like  that  all  by  himself?" 

And  his  father  said,  "Well,  it  would  have  been  harder  with  a 
committee." 

And  the  fact  is  in  Afghanistan  right  now,  and  I  will  have  to  say 
that  I  think  that  some  of  the  things  that  you  are  talking  about  are 
very  admirable  and  I  certainly  appreciate  the  fact  that  we  are  get- 
ting a  little  bit  more  involved  even  though  I  still  have  some  prob- 
lems with  what  is  being  said.  And  all  factions  are  not  equal  there 
and  we  are  never  going  to  find  a  peace  in  Afghanistan  if  we  try 
to  approach  it  in  that  way,  that  all  these  factions  are  going  to  have 
to  be  satisfied  before  we  actually  come  up  with  a  peace.  And,  unfor- 
tunately, some  of  the  problems  that  we  are  suffering  right  now  can 
be  traced  right  back  to  when  I  was  in  the  White  House  and  we  de- 
cided to  help  the  Mujahedin  against  the  Soviet  invasion.  And  we 
decided  along  that  same  basis  which  was,  "Hey,  all  of  these  people 
are  equal  and  we  are  going  to  help  all  of  these  various  factions." 
And  we  helped  some  of  the  most  anti-Western  factions  that  were 
in  the  Mujahedin  rather  than  channeling  the  lion's  share  if  not  all 
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of  the  support  that  we  gave  to  those  factions  that  were  fighting  the 
Soviets  who  were  not  anti-Western. 

And  I  am  afraid  that  as  long  as  you  are  trying  to  deal  with  these 
nut  cases  instead  of  the  more  moderate  and  the  people  who  are  de- 
vout Muslims,  but  not  fanatics,  and  there  are  many  Muslims  over 
there  who  do  not  really  like  these  people  who  are  giving  Islam  a 
bad  name.  And  instead,  when  we  put  Hikmatyar  on  the  same  ped- 
estal with  other  people,  we  are  asking  for  trouble.  And  what  we 
have  got  right  now  is  that  trouble. 

Let  me  be  very  specific.  Senator  Hank  Brown  visited  Kabul  re- 
cently. Why  is  our  government  still  introducing  leaders  to 
Hikmatyar?  Why  was  he  introduced  to  Hikmatvar?  Cyhoff?  These 
people  are  bad  people.  These  are  not  going  to  be  people  who  are, 
you  know,  they  are  malicious  people  who  are  not  going  to  solve  the 
problem.  What  are  we  doing  introducing  them  and  creating  per- 
sonal relationships  with  the  U.S.  Senator  like  that  for? 

Ms.  Raphel.  May  I  comment? 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  That  is  what  it  is  for. 

Ms.  Raphel.  First  of  all,  I  would  not  say  that  all  factions  are 
equal.  We  do  not  treat  all  factions  as  equal,  it  is  not  an  operating 
premise  of  ours  that  all  factions  are  equal.  But  that  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  saying  we  are  not  going  to  choose  one.  And  I  remain  abso- 
lutely persuaded  that  we  ought  not  to  choose  one. 

When  we  say  that  we  want  a  representative  government,  that 
does  not  mean  every  faction  has  to  have  an  equal  say.  What  it 
means  is  that  at  the  end  of  the  day,  everybody  who  has  the  poten- 
tial to  be  a  spoiler  needs  to  believe  that  they  are  going  to  be  at 
least  a  little  bit  better  off  under  the  new  circumstances  with  the 
settlement  than  under  the  old  circumstances. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Or  dead.  That  part  of  the  world,  that  is  what 
they  understand.  I  mean  we  can  talk  about  getting  everybody  satis- 
fied and  so  nobody  can  be  a  spoiler  is  going  to  be  satisfied  and  we 
are  never  going  to  come  up  with  anything. 

Ms.  Raphel.  Regrettably,  you  know,  often  the  worst  guys  are  the 
strongest  in  terms  of  survival  skills. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  Especially  when  the  United  States  provides 
weapons  to  those  factions.  And  that  is  what  we  did  during  the  war. 
We  provided  some  of  the  worst  elements  of  the  Mujahedin  with  the 
lion's  share  of  the  military  equipment  that  we  were  giving  out,  in- 
cluding Stinger  missiles.  I  mean  everybody  who  was  involved  in 
that  in  this  room  knows  that  to  be  a  fact.  And  there  were  people 
like  myself  who  were  protesting  it  at  the  time. 

And  here  we  are,  we  are  still  introducing  Hikmatyar  as  a  legiti- 
mate force  to  be  met  and  reckoned  with  in  Afghanistan  to  a  visiting 
U.S.  Senator.  This  man  hates  the  west. 

Ms.  Raphel.  I  do  not  want  to  review  the  whole  history  of  how 
we  decided  who  was  getting  what  and  how  much  in  the  1980's.  In 
any  circumstance  like  that,  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  mistakes 
are  going  to  be  made  along  the  way  and  I  do  not  want  to  go  back 
through  that. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  Let  us  move  forward  and  see  how  we  are 
going  to  solve  this,  then.  You  got  a  map  up  there  and  you  showed 
how  the  Taliban  and  Dostam's  forces  control  a  lion's  share  of  the 
territory.  So,  if  you  get  the  Taliban  and  Dostam  together,  you  are 
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going  to  have  a  large  portion  of  Afghanistan  that  is  going  to  be 
neutralized  in  terms  of  less  turmoil. 

Now,  everybody  knows  that  I  think  the  King  of  Afghanistan  is 
a  vehicle  to  do  that.  And  maybe  he  is,  maybe  he  is  not;  but  I  have 
not  heard  anybody  else  who  can  step  forward  and  can  offer  that 
same  amount  of  legitimacy  even  though — even  though  all  the  spoil- 
ers are  not  going  to  be  satisfied. 

Ms.  Raphel.  Well,  the  King  has  not  stepped  forward.  As  we  have 
said  before,  if  the  people  of  Afghanistan  and  the  former  King  are 
happy  with  one  another  and  there  is  a  consensus  that  he  should 
come  back,  play  a  transitional  role,  that  would  be  fine  with  us.  But 
we  cannot  force  him  to  do  that.  We  cannot  designate  him  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  Well,  let  me  ask  it  this  way.  If  the  King  de- 
cided he  was  going  to  come  back  and  the  Pakistanis  in  some  way 
figured  out,  "Well,  this  is  the  only  thing  we  can  do,"  because  they 
have  not  been  supportive  of  the  King  as  well  and,  "This  is  the  only 
thing  we  can  do  to  make  sure  that  there  is  some  sort  of  stability 
in  Afghanistan,"  would  the  United  States  support  that  move  if  the 
King  did  move  and  you  did  have  some  sort  of  consensus  between 
Dostam  and  the  Taliban  and  the  Paks? 

Ms.  Raphel.  Congressman,  that  is  a  hypothetical  question  which 
I  do  not  want  to  try  and  answer  here,  but  we  would  certainly  look 
at  it. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  All  right.  My  5  minutes  is  up.  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  vou,  Mr.  Rohrabacher. 

Mr.  Moore,  regarding  the  military  capabilities  of  the  factions  that 
are  now  warring,  how  dependent  are  they,  both  the  government 
and  the  opponent  forces,  to  external  patrons  to  maintain  their  mili- 
tary capability?  Will  it  deteriorate  dramatically  if,  in  fact,  an  arms 
embargo  was  put  in  place  and  how  quickly  would  it  deteriorate? 

Mr.  Moore.  As  I  tried  to  mention  in  my  statement,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  key  factor  will  be  supply  of  fuel  and  ammunition.  It  has 
not  been  the  supply  of  major  weapons  systems  that  has  sustained 
it.  It  is  the  logistics  to  sustain  the  military  weapons  systems  that 
are  already  in-country;  that  is,  the  ability  of  fuel  and  ammunition. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  And  that  is  sort  of  equally  true  among  all  fac- 
tions? 

Mr.  Moore.  Certainly,  it  is  a  key  factor,  fuel  and  ammunition  for 
all  factions,  yes. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Madam  Secretary,  during  your  trip  to  Afghani- 
stan, it  was  reported  you  discussed  a  U.N.-initiated  arms  embargo 
for  the  country  as  well  as  an  international  conference  that  would 
bring  together  outside  interested  parties.  Whether  you  did  or  not, 
what  is  the  status  of  those  proposals? 

Ms.  Raphel.  These  two  proposals  are  ideas  around  which  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  consensus  seems  to  be  growing.  It  was  definitely  on 
my  agenda  in  the  capitals  where  I  visited  and  with  the  Afghan  fac- 
tions to  float  these  ideas  and  see  what  kind  of  reaction  I  received. 

On  the  arms  embargo  idea,  there  was  quite  a  bit  of  suppoit  in 
Pakistan,  in  the  rim  states  of  Central  Asia,  perhaps  to  a  lesser  de- 
gree in  Moscow,  but  I  think  many  countries  believe  that  this  is  an 
idea  that  is  worth  exploring  further. 
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There  are  practical  problems,  obviously.  It  is  easy  to  say,  "Well, 
you  would  never  be  able  to  implement  it  properly,  therefore,  you 
should  not  pursue  it."  But  I  think,  even  without  perfect  implemen- 
tation, there  would  be  a  political  sjonbolism  that  could  give  pause 
to  outsiders  who  have  been  supplying  the  factions.  We  are  continu- 
ing to  explore  it  both  here  and  we  will  be  doing  so  in  New  York. 

The  idea  of  an  international  conference  is  a  bit  vaguer.  The  idea 
being  to  get  a  wide  range  of  outside  countries  interested  in  focusing 
on  Afghanistan.  I  think  it  would  have  to  be  very  carefully  worked 
out  or  it  could  frankly  end  up  being  a  waste  of  time.  You  would 
need  to  have  a  carefully  planned  agenda,  but  these  are  two  ideas 
that  we  are  actively  exploring. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you. 

What  can  either  of  you  tell  this  subcommittee  about  the  factions 
to  which  the  Russians  are  providing  arms  at  this  point?  We  know 
that  they  are  providing  assistance  to  the  government,  of  course,  but 
beyond  that,  are  they  providing  any  arms  directly  or  indirectly  to 
the  other  factions? 

Mr.  Moore.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Royce. 

Mr.  Royce.  Ms.  Raphel,  I  had  suggested  an  approach 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Royce.  My  amendment  is  up. 
Would  you  take  the  chair  as  you  ask  your  question? 

Mr,  Royce.  [presiding]  I  certainly  will;  thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

I  had  suggested  a  course  of  action  or  at  least  perhaps  we  can  ex- 
plore a  course  of  action  that  we  know  proved  successful  in  the  past 
in  terms  of  communication,  a  strategy  to  educate  the  people  there 
and  give  them  a  voice  in  the  region. 

As  we  have  been  briefed  today,  we  have  seen  the  map;  Afghani- 
stan is  surrounded  by  Iran,  Pakistan,  China,  Turkmenistan, 
Uzbekistan,  and  Tajikistan.  Since  Russian  troops  continue  to  mon- 
itor the  borders  of  Afghanistan  and  we  are  aware  of  India's  interest 
in  the  region,  is  it  realistic  to  believe  that  we  have  enough  influ- 
ence on  these  regional  actors  to  have  a  measurable  impact  on  this 
situation  in  Afghanistan? 

We  talked  before  you  made  the  trip  over.  You  have  now  spoken 
to  the  actors  in  the  region.  Is  it  realistic  to  believe  that  this  ap- 
proach is  going  to  work  or  should  we  not  be  working  on  a  strategy 
of  communication  to  the  people  within  the  country? 

Ms.  Raphel.  Well,  first  of  all,  Congressman,  those  do  not  have 
to  be  mutually  exclusive. 

Mr.  Royce.  That  is  true. 

Ms.  Raphel.  Second,  it  is  often  assumed  that  regional  actors  out- 
side of  Afghanistan  are  positively  bent  on  competing  with  one  an- 
other or  promoting  their  own  individual  agendas  inside  Afghani- 
stan. I  do  not  accept  that  as  necessarily  true.  I  think  one  has  to 
remember  that  nature  abhors  a  vacuum.  And  with  no  central  gov- 
ernment leadership  in  Kabul,  surrounding  states,  states  that  have 
had  a  longstanding  interest  in  what  happens  in  Afghanistan  is  cer- 
tainly legitimate — after  all,  we  are  10,000  miles  away  and  we  see 
the  potential  effects  on  our  own  national  security — these  states  get 
nervous.  They  decide  they  need  to  keep  their  hand  in,  give  a  little 
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support  here,  a  little  support  there,  to  provide  a  hedge  against  who 
might  end  up  in  Kabul.  I  think  a  lot  of  that  can  go  on.  And  I  would 
suggest  that  often  the  manipulation  goes  both  ways.  The  inside 
parties  manipulate  the  outsiders  to  get  them  to  send  in  support  as 
much  as  the  outsiders  are  trying  to  manipulate  the  factions  inside 
in  a  proxy  war.  So,  it  is  complicated.  But  I  would  say  that  the  prop- 
osition that  a  stable  Afghanistan  with  a  government  that  is  not  un- 
friendly is  attractive  to  all  the  states  that  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  RoYCE,  Then  how  do  we  get  them,  Secretary,  how  do  we  get 
them  to  communicate  this  to  those  factions  they  are  sponsoring — 
all  we  are  asking  is  that  they  come  together,  the  Mestiri  plan  is 
simply  asking  that  they  join  together  and  start  this  process.  So  you 
are  saying  that  you  think  at  tnis  point  the  other  governments  in 
the  region  are  willing  to  back  that,  but  their  clients  or  their  allies 
within  Afghanistan  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their  admonitions  on  this. 

Ms.  Raphel.  Everybody  wants  to  see  a  certain  outcome  or  believe 
in  a  certain  outcome  before  they  are  willing  to  put  their  toe  in  the 
water.  We  should  not  assume  that  there  are  necessarily  countries 
in  the  region  who  want  continued  instability  or  who  want  to  pro- 
mote a  proxy  war  as  a  matter  of  policy  or  a  matter  of  high  priority. 
If  they  had  the  clear-cut  choice  of  acting  to  promote  an  Afghanistan 
that  was  stable  and  not  unfriendly,  I  think  most  of  them  could  be 
persuaded  to  do  so.  But  I  am  not  saying  it  is  easy  or  there  are  any 
shortcuts.  I  am  just  saying  we  should  not  assume  that  outside  gov- 
ernments do  not  want  to  do  that. 

Mr.  RoYCE.  I  see.  But  we  probably  should  use  the  word,  "most." 
I  know  the  situation  with  Iran.  I  would  ask  if  and  maybe  I  could 
ask  this  of  John  Moore  the  question  of  Iranian  intelligence  officials 
being  engaged  in  supplying  logistical  and  technical  assistance  to 
terrorist  organizations  based  in  Afghanistan.  Mr.  Moore,  could  I 
ask  that  question? 

Mr,  Moore.  Congressman  Royce,  I  would  say  that  most  of  the 
Iranian  support  for  international  terrorism  is  either  conducted  in 
Iran  itself,  or  in  Lebanon,  or  in  Sudan.  And  as  we  saw  in  Bosnia 
with  the  Fojnika  incident,  the  training  of  individuals  there.  So 
there  may  be  certainly  some  activities  in  Afghanistan  itself,  but  I 
think  the  majority  of  that  effort  would  be  in  Iran  itself,  in  Lebanon 
and  in  Sudan  and,  you  know,  for  a  period  of  time  until  they  were 
caught  in  Bosnia. 

Mr.  ROYCE.  Another  question  I  was  going  to  ask  is  if  there  is  evi- 
dence that  some  so-called  humanitarian  non-governmental  organi- 
zations in  Afghanistan  are  involved  in  assisting  terrorist  groups? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  do  not  think  I  can  comment  in  this  session. 

Mr.  Royce.  All  right. 

Ms.  Raphel.  If  I  might  add?  Part  of  the  point,  the  conclusion  one 
can  draw  from  what  Mr.  Moore  just  said  is  that  Iran  does  not  real- 
ly need  to  have  Afghanistan  as  a  terrorist  training  base. 

Mr.  Royce.  I  understand. 

Ms.  Raphel.  If  it  is  on  offer,  maybe  they  can  use  it,  but  they 
might  be  persuaded  that  they  can  do  that  elsewhere  and  it  is  in 
their  interest  to  have  a  stable  border,  not  to  be  worried  about  the 
Sunni  Fundamentalists  on  their  border.  That  was  my  point. 

Mr.  Royce.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Raphel.  I  appreciate  your  expla- 
nation or  your  clarification  on  that.  I  will  look  forward  to  working 
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with  you  in  trying  to  develop  some  type  of  a  Radio  Free  Afghani- 
stan or  some  concept  and  I  appreciate  your  wilHngness  to  do  that. 

Congressman  Rohrabacher. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  I 
would  like  to  commend  you  for  your  idea.  I  think  that  there  is  a 
lot  of  power  in  communications  and  power  that  can  be  used  in  a 
very  positive  way  and  I  think  your  idea  which  is  a  very  cost-effec- 
tive way  of  trying  to  influence  that  part  of  the  world  which  could 
even  be  part  of  a  Radio  Free  Asia  if  that  is  what  indeed  the  coun- 
try ever  became  committed  to  Radio  Free  Asia  and  actually  put  it 
together,  we  could  actually  use  it  for  something  like  this. 

You  would  expect  that  we  would  disagn^ee  and  I  do,  and  I  do  so 
with  courtesy  and  with  respect  that  people's  opinions  can  diflFer,  et 
cetera;  but  let  me  just  say  that  it  dismays  me  at  times  when  people 
in  decisionmaking  positions  in  the  United  States  are  not,  you 
know,  they  are  so  adverse  to  pushing  for  what  is  in  America's  in- 
terest and  always  have  to  find  a  global  interest  or  a  broader  inter- 
est than  what  is  our  interest.  And  during  the  war,  that  is  why  we 
ended  up  giving  weapons  to  other  sides  that  we  should  not  have 
been  giving  weapons  to. 

The  fact  is  I  believe  it  is — and  I  cannot  use  the  word  "naive,"  be- 
cause obviously  you  are  a  very  educated  person  and  your  judgment, 
you  know,  you  nave  very  fine  judgment  although  we  disagree  on 
this.  But  let  me  iust  say  that  I  am  dismayed  that  it  is  your  judg- 
ment that  basically  Russia,  India  and  Iran  will  find  it  in  their  in- 
terest to  have  a  stable  Afghanistan.  That  is  not  in  their  interest. 

It  is  not  in  Iran's  interest.  Iran  hates  the  west.  The  people  of 
Iran  hate  the  west.  They  want  to  disable  Afghanistan.  India?  What 
is  India's  motive  in  being  involved  in  this?  The  Iranians  are  help- 
ing Rabbani.  The  Indians  are  help  Rabbani.  Why  is  it?  The  Indians 
do  not  like  the  Paks.  They  define  what  their  mterest  in,  the  na- 
tional interest  in  is  trying  to  do  something  that  will  hurt  Pakistan. 
They  are  not  afraid  to  push  their  national  interests.  And  the  people 
in  Russia  want  an  unstable  Afghanistan  because  they  want  the 
Central  Asian  republics  to  turn  back  to  Russia  rather  than  seeking 
to  be  a  new  force  in  the  global  economy  themselves.  And  so  you 
have  outside  powers  that  want  instability  there.  And  this  idea  of, 
well,  if  we  can  just  talk  to  them,  they  are  going  to  see  that  all  the 
sincere  people  in  the  world  can  get  together  and  things  will  just  be 
honkey-dory.  This  is  not  reality. 

Ms.  Raphel.  Congressman,  if  that  is  what  you  took  from  what 
I  said,  perhaps  I  ought  to  make  another  effort  to  explain  my  view. 

Mr.  ROYCE.  All  right. 

Ms.  Raphel.  I  am  saying  that  it  is  more  complicated  than  that. 
And  that  it  depends  on  what  is  on  offer.  If  you  are  Iran  and  you 
have  several  foreign  policy  issues  that  you  need  to  deal  with  and 
you  have  various  venues  and  fronts  on  which  you  can  confi*ont  the 
United  States,  which  they  do,  and  we  all  know  about  them,  you  do 
not  necessarily  need  another  one  which  also  brings  with  it  risks, 
complications  and  maybe  not  that  much  of  a  payoff. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Maybe  even  opportunities,  however.  Maybe 
an  unstable  Afghanistan  provides  Iran  with  an  opportunity  to  do 
things  in  Iran  just  like  they  are  doing  in  Lebanon  that  will  be  inde- 
pendent of  anything  that  can  be  traced  directly  to  Iran. 
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Ms.  Raphel.  All  I  am  suggesting  is,  yes,  maybe  it  does,  but 
maybe  they  have  enough  opportunities  already  and  they  could  be 
persuaded.  I  am  not  saying  definitely,  but  I  am  saying  we  really 
defeat  ourselves  if  we  assume  that  everyone  on  the  outside  has  top 
on  the  list  of  their  things  to  do  to  meddle  in  Afghanistan,  get  their 
fingers  burnt  or  more.  It  is  not  necessarily  so.  It  depends  on  what 
is  on  offer.  That  is  my  point. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  OK.  Well,  let  me  put  this  in  the  record  be- 
cause I  have  only  got  a  couple  of  more  minutes  of  my  5  minutes 
worth  of  questioning.  What  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
should  be  the  primary  question,  not  what  is  the  global  interest  and 
all  these  other  considerations.  What  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States.  And  I  am  just  going  to  tell  you  what  I  think  is  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  and  you  tell  me  if  I  am  wrong. 

What  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  in  Afghanistan  is  to 
ensure  that  Afghanistan  can  develop  into  somewhat  of  a  moderate 
Muslim  state,  perhaps  like  Pakistan,  perhaps  like  Turkey.  And 
that  type  of  stable,  perhaps  democratic,  but  at  least  a  stable  and 
not  a  totalitarian  or  despotic  regime  at  least  emerges  so  that 
Central  Asia  can  be  dominated  by  that  type  of  regime  rather  than 
the  type  of  craziness  that  we  see  in  Iran,  the  anti-Western  type  of 
regime  that  we  have  in  Iran  or  continued  instability  which  would 
create,  you  know,  drug  lords,  et  cetera,  which  will  emerge  in  an  un- 
stable situation. 

Now,  there  are  powers  in  that  region  that  do  not  want  to  see 
that.  India  does  not  want  to  see  that  because  India  has  a  fight  that 
it  has  ongoing  with  Pakistan  with  a  regime  that  would  be  very 
similar  to  the  regime  that  would  emerge  if  America's  interests  held 
sway  in  Afghanistan. 

Mr.  Herman.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Just  for  one  moment. 

Iran  does  not  want  it  because  Iran  hates  the  west,  at  least  the 
people  who  run  Iran.  And  the  Russians  do  not  want  it  because  they 
do  not  want  the  Central  Asian  republics  to  develop  independently. 
They  want  them  to  focus  back  on  Mother  Russia. 

Yes,  I  would  yield. 

Mr.  Berman.  I  am  very  confused  about  India's  inclusion  in  this. 
Why  would  India  not  have  an  interest  in  moderate  stable  Islamic 
regimes  with  which  they  could  have  peaceful  relationships? 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Because  a  moderate  stable  regime  in  Afghan- 
istan would  probably  have  a  very  positive  relationship  with  Paki- 
stan. That  is  the  way  it  flows  in  that  part  of  the  world.  It  is  better 
for  India  to  have  instability  and  to  have  Rabbani  in  power  and  to 
have  everybody  else  fighting  around  the  country  than  it  is  to  have 
a  regime  that  basically  is  a  moderate  regime  that  is  a  stable  re- 
gime in  Afghanistan. 

Ms.  Raphel.  If  I  might? 

Mr.  Berman.  If  you  have  any  thought  on  that,  I  would  be  inter- 
ested. 

Ms.  Raphel.  First  of  all,  in  terms  of  American  interests.  Con- 
gressman, I  agree  with  you  wholeheartedly.  In  terms  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  other  countries  you  named,  I  do  believe  that  they  are 
more  complex,  that  they  are  not  single  dimensional  as  you  seem  to 
be  suggesting.  And  I  think  that  is  where  we  differ  here. 
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In  the  current  situation  with  Afghanistan  as  it  is,  yes,  India, 
Iran,  Russia,  all  were  tempted  to  meddle.  So  was  Pakistan.  It  is 
the  nature  of  the  instability  and  the  absence  of  a  strong  govern- 
ment there.  But  if  you  could  turn  the  internal  part  around,  you 
might  have  a  different  attitude  on  the  part  of  these  outside  actors, 
that  they  may  decide  it  is  not  worth  trying  to  stir  it  anymore.  That 
is  my  only  point. 

Mr.  Herman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  Thank  you  very  much  for  appearing  todav 
and  for  your  testimony.  Mr.  Moore,  we  thank  you  as  well.  We  will 
now  go  to  our  private  sector  panel. 

Mr,  ROYCE.  Thank  you.  And  I  want  to  thank  the  first  panel. 

Ms.  Raphel.  Thank  you  all. 

Mr.  RoYCE.  Our  first  private  sector  witness  is  Dr.  Bamett  Rubin, 
director  of  the  Center  for  Preventative  Action  at  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations.  He  is  also  director  of  Columbia  University's  Cen- 
ter for  the  Study  of  Central  Asia.  Dr.  Rubin. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  BARNETT  R.  RUBIN,  DIRECTOR— CENTER 
FOR  PREVENTIVE  ACTION,  COUNCIL  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Dr.  Rubin.  Thank  you.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  Chair  and  the 
Committee  for  holding  these  hearings  about  Afghanistan.  As  pre- 
vious speakers  said,  it  is  important  not  to  let  it  drop  into  forgetful- 
ness. 

Given  the  time  constraint  that  we  are  under,  I  am  going  to  ab- 
breviate even  the  abbreviated  oral  statement  that  I  had  before.  I 
will  just  say  that  I  agree  with  many  of  the  previous  speakers'  com- 
ments about  the  interest  that  the  United  States  has  in  Afghani- 
stan, about  our  moral  responsibility,  given  the  resources  that  we 
have  poured  into  that  country;  and,  in  particular,  given  the  role 
that  we  played  in  creating  the  unfortunate  circumstance  that  that 
country  is  in  today. 

This  imposes,  I  think,  very  heavy  obligations  on  us.  But  stating 
that  is  much  easier  than  figuring  out  how  to  carry  out  those  obliga- 
tions. In  my  written  statement,  I  have  provided  my  analysis,  which 
is  rather  similar  to  those  that  have  been  presented  before  about 
the  nature  of  the  forces  at  play  here. 

I  would  just  like  to  make  a  few  comments  about  what  I  think  the 
structure  of  the  conflict  is  and  about  some  of  the  policy  issues  that 
are  currently  on  the  table. 

First  of  all,  I  think  that  the  outside  powers  who  are  now  active 
in  Afghanistan  are  primarily,  not  entirely,  but  primarily  acting — 
and  here,  perhaps,  I  agree  with  Ms.  Raphel — in  response  to  the 
power  vacuum  in  Afghanistan,  which  is  what  has  happened  histori- 
cally in  that  region  repeatedly. 

Afghanistan  oecame  stable  historically  when  the  larger  powers 
around  it,  in  this  case,  in  the  19th  century;  Russia  and  Britain, 
reached  an  agreement  to  stabilize  it  in  order  to  regulate  their  own 
competition  in  that  region.  That  was  formalized  in  some  inter- 
national agreements,  and  it  led  to  decades  of  stability  in  Afghani- 
stan. 

Second,  in  the  current  struggle  within  Afghanistan  among  the 
various  forces,  while  there  are  ideological  and  policy  differences 
among  the  various  groups  involved,  these  differences  play  very  lit- 
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tie,  if  any,  role  in  the  conflict.  And  in  particular,  they  do  not  pre- 
dict who  is  allied  with  whom  since  those  alliances  have  changed 
over  time  really  for  practical  reasons. 

The  battle  is  almost  entirely  about  power  and  security.  So,  again, 
the  battle  there  is  primarily  about  anarchy,  the  lack  of  effective  es- 
sential authority,  not  about  policy,  because  there  is  nothing  that 
can  implement  policy  in  Afghanistan  at  present. 

The  military  groups  that  are  fighting  are  ethnically  distinct,  but 
none  of  them  has  an  ethnic  ideology,  and  inter-ethnic  hostility  is 
quite  low  in  Afghanistan.  Here  the  situation  is,  if  I  may  say,  quite 
distinct  from  that  in  the  former  Yugoslavia.  So  if  there  were  a 
radio  station  such  as  the  one,  Mr.  Royce,  you  were  suggesting,  I 
think  it  would  have  a  distinctly  different  role  to  play. 

There  have  been  few  incidents  of  ethnic  cleansing  in  the  fighting. 
And  inter-ethnic  hatred  or  fear  is  not  a  cause  of  the  conflict; 
though  it  is  increasingly  one  of  its  effects.  I  would  say,  also,  that 
of  the  major  forces  now  in  contention,  none  of  them  is  either  par- 
ticularly hostile  or  friendly  to  the  United  States  or  to  international 
extremist  groups. 

I  emphasize  major  because  I  do  not  consider  the  groups  lead  by 
Gulbuddin  Hikmatyar  and  Abdul  Rabb  Rasul  Sayyaf,  the  two 
groups  mentioned  earlier  by  Mr.  Rohrabacher,  currently  to  be 
major  military  forces.  Those  are  the  ones  who  have  those  connec- 
tions and  who  are  the  most  hostile  to  our  interests.  But  in  the  cur- 
rent conflict,  they  are  not  playing  important  roles. 

The  main  interest  of  the  United  States  is  promoting  stability  and 
political  legitimacy  in  Afghanistan,  not  in  the  victory  or  defeat  of 
any  of  the  major  groups  that  are  now  contending.  Practically,  I 
think  there  are  two  major  questions  about  how  to  achieve  a  more 
stable  political  order  in  Afghanistan  or,  indeed,  in  any  similar  civil 
war  in  a  failed  state. 

One  is:  should  external  mediators  or  peacemakers  start  with  or 
put  greater  emphasis  on  seeking  agreement  among  the  domestic 
actors  or  the  international  actors? 

And,  second,  in  the  event  that  there  is  some  agreement,  should 
a  new  interim  government  be  constituted  by  strengthening  and  ex- 
panding the  current  government  or  by  replacing  it  with  some  other 
government? 

In  answer  to  the  first  question,  I  would  say  that  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  United  States,  or  any  other  would-be  peacemakers  should 
start  by  seeking  a  cooperative  agreement  among  the  external  ac- 
tors. This  is  by  analogy  with  what  happened  in  past  history  in  that 
region. 

And  the  most  important  two  now  are  Pakistan  and  Iran.  Such  an 
agreement  should  ultimately  lead,  I  would  hope,  to  a  verifiable 
arms  embargo.  It  might  be  arrived  at  by  means  of  an  international 
conference  or  other  means.  And,  furthermore,  I  would  hope  that 
the  United  States  would  agree  to  use  its  intelligence  assets  to  the 
extent  that  it  can  in  order  to  help  verify  an  arms  embargo  and  also 
to  provide  information  about  the  flow  of  money  to  these  groups. 

The  fighting  groups  in  Afghanistan  will  never  reach  a  stable  set- 
tlement as  long  as  seeking  more  external  aid  remains  an  alter- 
native to  reaching  agreement  with  an  opponent. 
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I  would  say,  in  terms  of  the  external  forces  up  until  now,  the 
main  obstacle  to  this  has  been  Pakistan  whose  military  and  secu- 
rity establishment  has  long  held  the  goal  of  transforming  Afghani- 
stan into  Pakistan's  client,  giving  it  strategic  depth  in  its  con- 
frontation with  India.  I  would  be  glad  to  discuss  this  later,  particu- 
larly with  Mr.  Rohrabacher,  who  is  presenting  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent analysis. 

However,  I  would  say  Pakistan  has  now  concluded  that  the 
Taliban  will  not  be  a  useful  force  that  is  effective  in  bringing  such 
a  government  to  power  in  Afghanistan,  as  I  believe  they  previously 
concluded  Hikmatyar  was  not. 

And,  at  present,  both  Pakistan  and  Iran  are  engaged  in  certain 
confidence-building  measures  which  might  be  positive.  They  have 
engaged  in  bilateral  discussions  with  each  other  about  Afghanistan, 
and  each  has  also  opened  talks  with  the  other's  main  client.  Iran 
has  invited  the  leadership  of  the  Taliban  for  talks  in  Tehran,  and 
Pakistan  has  invited  the  Kabul  Government — they  are  now  meet- 
ing I  believe  today,  or  it  started  yesterday  or  the  day  before — to 
high-level  talks  in  Islamabad. 

As  for  the  second  question,  the  arguments  against  the  feasibility 
of  both  expanding  the  current  government  and  replacing  it  with  the 
coalition  are  rather  convincing.  Basically,  the  problem  is  how  to 
create  a  legitimate  power  in  Afghanistan.  As  the  preceding  witness 
from  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  stated,  the  government  cur- 
rently appears  to  have  more  military  power  than  its  rivals,  though 
not  enough  to  overcome  them.  But  it  does  not  have  legitimacy  with 
most  of  the  Afghan  people  and  there  is  really  no  way  I  can  see  that 
it  can  obtain  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  various  leaders,  such  as  Zaher  Shah,  whose 
history  might  grant  them  some  legitimacy,  really  do  not  have  any 
power.  And  I  would  say  also  their  legitimacy  is  eroding  as  time 
goes  by.  Certainly,  I  doubt  there  are  any  of  the  people  who  are  now 
fighting  in  Afghanistan  who  can  remember  Zaher  Shah. 

Installing  a  coalition  government,  and  Mahmoud  Mestiri's  plan 
was  similar  to  all  the  previous  ones  in  this  respect,  amounts  to 
coming  up  with  a  list — a  relatively  representative  list  of  dignitaries 
to  take  over  ministries. 

The  problem  is,  taking  over  these  ministries  does  not  constitute 
establishing  a  government,  because  these  ministries  have  no 
power.  There  is  no  state  in  Afghanistan.  Real  power  in  Afghanistan 
today  is  only  military.  Furthermore,  the  relationship  between  lead- 
ers and  their  military  followers  is  not  regulated  by  law.  It  is  regu- 
lated by  personalistic,  clientelistic,  ethnic  relations  or  by  money, 
based  on  patronage. 

Which  is  why  all  of  the  fighting  groups,  though  they  do  not  have 
an  ethnic  ideology,  do  have  a  common  ethnic  identity,  because  they 
are  based  on  patronage  or  clientelistic  groupings. 

In  such  a  situation,  holding  elections  is  not  possible,  because 
there  is  no  administration  to  oversee  them.  Putting  a  new  set  of 
dignitaries  at  the  head  of  a  government  does  not  create  a  state,  be- 
cause the  only  real  thing  that  is  at  stake  is  who  controls  military 
power.  That  is  why  the  demand  that  Massoud's  forces  leave  Kabul 
in  favor  of  some  other  force,  such  as  the  neutral  security  force  men- 
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tioned  by  Assistant  Secretary  Raphel,  is  essential  to  the  demand 
for  any  coalition  government. 

But  even  in  the  unlikely  event  that  Massoud  would  agree  to  re- 
treat without  being  defeated,  introducing  some  new  force,  based  on 
some  kind  of  a  coalition,  into  Kabul  could  be  a  recipe  for  moving 
the  civil  war  back  into  the  heart  of  the  capital.  And  Afghans  do  not 
want  this. 

And,  furthermore,  in  many  situations  we  might  say  that  would 
therefore  be  a  situation  where  we  want  an  international  peacekeep- 
ing force.  However,  Afghans  do  not  want  an  international  peace- 
keeping force,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  nation  that  would  be  will- 
ing to  send  troops  to  such  a  force  in  Afghanistan.  Certainly,  that 
is  understandable. 

So  while  I  support  continued  efforts  to  mediate  a  political  agree- 
ment, both  at  the  international  level  and  domestically  within  Af- 
ghanistan, I  think  the  best  alternative  in  the  near  term  is  likely 
to  be  an  understanding  among  the  regional  powers  that  leads  to 
cessation  or  at  least  reduction  of  military  aid  to  the  combatants. 

This  will  gradually — and  when  I  say  gradually,  I  mean  over  a  pe- 
riod of  some  years,  unfortunately — force  the  Afghan  groups  to  nego- 
tiate and  create  more  stability  in  a  number  of  regions.  Some  eco- 
nomic factors  may  then  work  in  favor  of  peace.  Business  is  working 
in  Afghanistan,  transport  is  working  across  front  lines.  We  should 
try  to  find  some  targeted  development  projects  that  would  involve 
people  from  different  regions  and  different  ethnic  gproups,  such  as, 
perhaps,  this  pipeline  project  or  others,  which  would  give  them 
more  resources  with  which  to  pressure  their  leaders  and  give  peo- 
ple more  incentives.  At  the  moment,  there  is  no  carrot  out  there. 

In  addition,  the  question  of  youth  is  very  important.  It  is  a  very 
young  country,  and  many  of  the  people  are  not  fighting  because 
they  oelieve  in  their  cause.  They  are  fighting  because  it  is  the  only 
thing  that  these  young  men  know  how  to  do.  It  is  easier  to  get  a 
Kalashnikov  than  a  ballpoint  pen. 

So  we  have  to  come  up  with  some  programs  to  provide  them  with 
some  alternative  survival  strategies.  This  will  require  a  commit- 
ment of  money  and  resources  over  time.  Over  time  means  over 
more  than  one  Presidential  administration.  We  managed  to  main- 
tain that  kind  of  commitment  in  the  course  of  the  war  over  three 
administrations  of  different  characteristics.  I  hope  we  would  be 
able  to  show  that  same  kind  of  commitment  to  a  more  complex,  but 
I  think  ultimately,  less  expensive  effort,  to  restore  order  and  legit- 
imacy to  Afghanistan.  Thank  vou. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Rubin  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Bereuter.  [presiding]  Thank  you.  Dr.  Rubin.  Next  we  have 
Mr.  Thomas  Gouttierre,  director  of  the  Center  for  Afghanistan 
Studies  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  at  Omaha.  He  also  serves  as 
the  dean  of  International  Studies  and  Programs. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  THOMAS  E.  GOUTTIERRE,  DIRECTOR— 
CENTER  FOR  AFGHANISTAN  STUDIES,  UNIVERSITY  OF  NE- 
BRASKA—OMAHA 

Mr.  Gouttierre.  I  commend  you  on  pronouncing  my  name  cor- 
rectly. My  fellow  Nebraskan  had  greater  difficulty  with  my  name 
than  you  did. 
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First  of  all,  I  would  also  like  to  echo  the  words  of  Dr.  Rubin  and 
commend  the  committee  and  the  subcommittee  on  holding  these 
talks. 

I  first  went  to  Afghanistan  in  1964  and  I  have  been  involved 
with  the  country  for  most  of  my  adult  life  and  it  has  always  had 
problems  getting  attention  except  when  it  was  a  part  of  the  Soviet/ 
Afghan  war.  And  now  as  it  is  seeking  to  find  stability  and  peace, 
it  is  again  lost.  And  so  I  appreciate  the  efforts  that  are  being  made 
here. 

Also,  I  would  just  like  to  go  on  record  as  commending  the  com- 
ments and  the  knowledge  of  the  situation  that  Ms.  Raphel  and  her 
colleagues  have  and  I  commend  her  information  and  advice  to  Sec- 
retary Christopher  and  Mr.  Talbott  and  Tamoff. 

I  have  been  asked  to  comment  on  what  the  United  States  might 
do  specifically  in  assisting  Afghanistan  to  gain  the  peace  and  sta- 
bility that  it  so  richly  needs  and  deserves.  Also  to  make  some  com- 
ments on  the  protagonist  groups  and  to  make  comments  on  the  root 
causes  of  the  instability. 

In  the  remarks  that  I  have  prepared,  I  have  done  those  things 
in  kind  of  reverse  order.  I  am  not  going  to  go  into  great  lengths 
on  the  protagonists;  I  think  that  has  been  done  effectively  here.  I 
would  just  like  to  add  a  couple  of  things. 

One,  that  all  of  these  groups,  no  matter  who  they  are,  how  much 
power  they  have,  are  still  fighting  and  existing  on  a  margin.  And 
because  they  are  fighting  and  existing  on  the  margin,  that  makes 
them  very  susceptible  to  inducements  from  outside.  So  the  more  we 
can  do  to  reduce  their  dependence  on  that  type  of  situation,  the 
better  we  have  a  chance  of  advancing  policy  that  we  feel  is  appro- 
priate. 

Also,  I  think  it  is  important  to  remember  that  Hikmatyar, 
though  he  no  longer  retains  a  lot  of  military  resources,  is  a  master 
survivor  and  I  think  he  will  be  crucial,  whether  we  like  him  or  not. 
The  fact  is,  he  will  have  some  kind  of  role  and  we  need  to  recognize 
that  we  are  going  to  have  deal  with  that.  That  does  not  necessarily 
mean  we  have  to  be  supportive,  but  I  think  it  is  an  important  ele- 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  commend  also  Congressman  Rohrabacher  on  your 
comment  in  which  you  said  the  United  States  should  provide  more 
leadership  in  the  whole  role  that  is  going  on.  Particularly,  that  in- 
volving the  United  Nations. 

What  is  going  on  in  Afghanistan  is  having  an  impact  on  Central 
Asia.  I  am  involved  with  the  peace  process  in  Tajikistan  and  I  can 
tell  you  that  the  primary  concern  of  most  people  there  is,  what  im- 
pact can  the  events  that  are  going  on  in  Afghanistan  have  in  spill- 
ing over?  And,  in  fact,  they  have  in  their  own  particular  way. 

In  taking  a  look  at  the  players  in  all  of  this,  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  everybody's  attention  that  there  is  another  group  that  nobody 
has  really  mentioned  much.  And  that  is  the  large  group  of  people 
who  are  oflen  called  technocrats.  This  strictly  referenced  to  the 
older  Afghans,  but  there  are  many  younger  ones  as  well.  And  there 
are  large  numbers  of  them.  A  number  of  them  are  in  this  room 
right  now  and  they  are  very,  very  able  people  who  have  spent  time 
outside  of  Afghanistan.  They  have  learned  a  lot  about  what  needs 
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to  be  done  in  a  society  in  this  process  of  living  apart  from  their 
country. 

Often  times  we  learn  more  about  our  country  when  we  leave  it 
and  take  a  look  at  it  from  the  perspective  of  the  comparative  situa- 
tion that  we  are  afforded  by  being  outside. 

I  know  I  learned  more  about  the  United  States  in  the  years  that 
I  lived  in  Afghanistan  and  all  the  years  that  I  have  lived  in  Af- 
ghanistan, just  because  I  had  a  real,  you  know,  comparative  situa- 
tion to  draw  upon. 

And  I  really  hope  that  this  will  be  taken  into  a  major  consider- 
ation. These  people  who  are — we  may  call  them  technocrats.  They 
include  the  former  politicians,  but  also  a  lot  of  young  people  who 
have  received  their  degrees  in  Western  countries.  Have  many, 
many  skills.  Most  of  them  will  probably  never  live  in  Afghanistan 
again  full-time.  But  many  of  them,  I  am  convinced  would  like  to 
be  able  to  go  back  to  their  country  of  origin  and  to  be  involved  in 
development  programs.  And  I  think  they  could  be  very,  very  effec- 
tive. They  have  a  language  to  bring  with  their  training.  And  so  this 
is  a  real  resource. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  there  are  a  number  of  other  ele- 
ments that  are  positive.  We  have  been  talking  about  most  of  the 
negative  elements  that  are  involved  here  and  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant for  us  to  keep  in  mind  that  there  are  some  elements  which 
could  be  utilized  so  the  United  States  and  others  aggressively  pur- 
sue a  policy  of  assistance;  both  in  pursuing  a  settlement  and  also 
reconstruction. 

I  think  one  thing  that  is  very  important  for  us  to  remember  is 
that  Afghanistan  itself  is  not  inherently  fertile  ground  for  terrorism 
and  extremism.  It  has  been  driven  to  this  by  the  causes  of  the  war. 
In  other  words,  what  is  going  on  now  is  something  that  is  pro- 
ceeded from — there  was  this  incredible  war  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  never  had  a  period  of  protracted  civil  strife  in  which  Sunnis  were 
beating  up  on  Shi'a,  in  which  Hossaos  were  beating  up  on  Uzbeks, 
and  vice  versa. 

There  have  been,  of  course,  examples  as  there  are  in  many  coun- 
tries of  these  kinds  of  things.  But  these  are  primarily  independent. 
One  can  find  more  peace — I  found  more  peace  in  the  years  that  I 
lived  in  Afghanistan  as  it  was  moving  toward  democratization 
there,  in  terms  of  all  of  the  various  ethnic,  linguistic,  religious 
groups  than  one  finds  today  in  democratic  India.  Ajnd  certainly,  one 
finds  today  in  Pakistan.  And  many  other  countries  that  have  not 
had  to  go  through  these  last  18  years  of  protracted  civil  strife  and 
war  that  Afghanistan  had. 

I  mentioned  another  positive  element  and  those  are  technocrats. 
And  Afghans,  I  think,  have  a  real  interest  in  things  that  are  essen- 
tially traditional  if  they  have  a  chance  to  go  back  to  those.  And  so 
they  are  not  going  to  be  involved  in  the  extremist's  pursuit  of  reli- 
gion and  the  extremist's  pursuit  of  politics. 

And  I  think  Afghanistan  itself  also  has  tremendous  potential, 
commercially,  agriculturally,  and  in  terms  of  its  natural  resource. 
We  tend  to  forget  these  things,  but  we  must  remember  them  if  we 
are  thinking  about  trying  in  any  way  to  encourage  our  own  govern- 
ment to  persuade  our  government  to  take  an  active  role  in  assist- 
ing the  Afghans. 
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Now,  in  the  time  that  I  have  left,  I  just  want  to  focus  on  what 
I  feel  we  should  be  doing,  I  think  we  all  concur  that  there  is  a  re- 
sponsibility. Let  us  set  that  aside  for  the  moment  and  talk  about 
specific  things.  I  think  the  first  thing  we  have  to  be  concerned 
about  would  be  de-mining  campaigns.  A  recent  study  claims  that 
over  10  million  are  still  live  in  the  grounds  of  Afghanistan.  All  ef- 
forts at  reconstruction  are  going  to  be  limited  by  the  knowledge 
that  those  things  are  there;  that  they  are  impediments  to  security 
and  a  positive  moral. 

The  second  priority  I  think  should  be  driven  toward  basic  and 
primary  health  care.  Most  Afghans  enjoyed  the  best  health  care  in 
their  lives  while  living  in  refugee  camps.  The  lack  of  basic  health 
care  reduces  the  incentives  to  induce  Afghans  back  to  their  homes 
or  to  remain  in  rural  areas  if  that  is  where  they  have  returned. 

There  is  a  result  and  likelihood  of  continued  urban  migration,  a 
process  which  was  exacerbated  already  by  the  war  and  by  their  ref- 
ugee status. 

The  next  is  education,  and  I  say  begin  with  primary  education. 
There  are  already  adequate  curriculum  materials  available,  only 
modest  funds.  Really  modest  funds  are  required  to  produce  them 
and  train  teachers  that  would  deliver  these  lessons. 

Emphasis  should  also  be  placed  on  vocational  adult  education  in 
order  to  get  gun-toting  Afghan  adolescents  off  the  streets  and  into 
schools,  to  train  young  men  whose  primary  experience  has  been 
waging  war,  and  to  give  hope  and  meaning  to  the  lives  of  the  per- 
manently disabled,  over  500,000,  and  to  the  widows,  over  perhaps 
700,000. 

Education  facilities  were  relatively  good  in  the  refugee  camps. 
Afghans  are  reluctant  to  take  their  children  out  of  camps  or  cities 
to  areas  where  they  cannot  obtain  education. 

The  reconstruction  of  Afghanistan's  commercial  and  agri-busi- 
ness infrastructures  is  the  next  in  line  on  the  items  of  priority.  And 
it  will  require  rural  and  transportation  development  projects,  as 
well  as  tying  Afghan  entrepreneurs  into  the  regional  and  inter- 
national private  development  schemes  and  assistance  programs. 

The  point  that  you  made.  Congressman  Rohrabacher  about 
UNICAL,  I  think,  is  a  very  appropriate  one  and  I  think  we  have 
only  to  look  back  at  the  history  of  Afghanistan  to  see  what  impact 
this  major  program  that  Morrison  Knudson  engaged  in  and  to  pro- 
viding the  irrigation  in  the  southern  part  of  Afgnanistan  did  to — 
and  involving  all  Afghans  in  terms  of  education  and  training. 

We  do  give  assistance  to  Afghanistan,  the  United  States.  But  its 
impact  is  lost  in  multi-national  budgets.  Its  impact  is  lost  in  multi- 
national budgets.  Most  Afghans  believe  that  the  United  States  is 
doing  absolutely  nothing.  Iliey  believe  that. 

The  United  Nations  does  not  have  the  leverage  to  persuade  the 
Afghans  and  the  external  players  to  resolve  the  conflict  in  Afghani- 
stan without  a  solid  demonstration  of  U.S.  leadership. 

So,  in  addition  to  providing  visible,  high-profile  reconstruction  as- 
sistance, I  think  the  United  States  should  occupy  a  higher  profile 
in  bringing  the  destructive  efforts  of  Afghans  to  the  reconstruction 
process. 

We  have  talked  about  the  compelling  humanitarian  consider- 
ations, we  have  talked  about  the  interest  strategically,  and  we 
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have  also  agreed  that — the  question  of  moral.  I  would  just  like  to, 
in  support  of  that  particular  idea,  make  one  final  statement. 

And  that  is,  while  the  United  States  is  appropriately  assisting 
now  those  nations  which  have  emerged  from  tne  ashes  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  let  it  not  neglect  that  nation  that  suffered  such  devastating 
losses  on  the  free  world's  behalf  in  the  last  battle,  the  cold  war. 

Remember,  Afghanistan  was  the  last  straw  upon  the  Soviet 
Union  camel's  back.  The  United  States  assisted  the  Afghans  in  the 
war,  now  let  it  assist  it  in  the  pursuit  of  peace,  stability  and  recon- 
struction. Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Gouttierre  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Mr.  ROYCE.  Thank  you  Mr.  Gouttierre.  I  want  to  welcome  Mr. 
Hasan  Nouri,  the  founder  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  Inter- 
national Orphan  Care,  which  provides  financial,  medical  and  edu- 
cational assistance  to  the  orphans  of  Afghanistan.  Mr.  Nouri,  a  na- 
tive Afghan,  also  serves  as  the  coordinator  for  the  Council  of  Co- 
operation of  Afghan  National  Organizations.  Welcome. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  M.  HASAN  NOURI,  P.E.,  CHAIRMAN, 
INTERNATIONAL  ORPHAN  CARE 

Mr.  Nouri.  Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman.  As  a  continuation  of  my 
colleague.  Dr.  Thomas  Gouttierre,  and  your  idea  of  a  radio  station, 
I  believe  education  could  also  be  one  of  the  items  that  could  be 
transmitted  to  the  Afghan  population  by  that  radio  station. 

I  also  want  to  thank  our  Congressman  Rohrabacher  who  has 
been  a  friend  of  us,  consistently,  for  the  past  6  years.  Ever  since 
he  has  been  a  Congressman,  and  before,  when  he  was  an  advisor 
with  President  Reagan. 

I  have  been  asked  to  focus  on  the  humanitarian  conditions  of  Af- 
ghanistan. Before  doing  that,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Afghanistan 
and  the  Afghan-Americans,  I  would  like  to  express  my  gratitude  for 
the  bi-partisan  support  Afghanistan  has  received  from  this  House 
during  its  struggle  against  the  Soviet  Union.  Without  that  support, 
we  would  be  living  in  a  different  world;  a  world  dominated  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  with  Afghanistan  as  one  of  its  republics. 

In  order  for  me  to  convey  my  message  effectively,  I  would  like 
to  begin  with  conditions  that  existed  11  years  ago.  In  1985,  as  a 
volunteer  with  International  Medical  Corp.,  I  was  providing  health 
care  services  to  the  population  of  Afghanistan  who  were  victims  of 
the  war. 

We  were  training  medics  in  Peshawar  and  sending  them  to  Af- 
ghanistan. The  following  is  a  story  told  by  one  of  the  medics,  subse- 
quently confirmed  by  an  American  fact  finder  named  Michael 
Barry. 

On  September  25,  1985,  a  group  of  95  unarmed  Afghans  were 
fleeing  i^ghanistan  to  seek  refuge  in  Pakistan.  They  were  bombed 
by  the  Soviet  helicopter  gunships  in  the  province  of  Logar.  Our 
medics,  from  the  adjacent  valley,  took  their  limited  supplies  they 
had  and  went  to  the  area  to  help.  They  arrived  in  the  area  the  next 
day  and  found  three  survivors;  an  old  man  who  was  speechless,  a 
3-year-old  child,  and  a  1-year-old  infant.  When  they  found  the  sur- 
vivors, the  3-year-old  child  was  feeding  the  1-year-old  infant 
through  the  breasts  of  the  dead  mother. 
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Assuming  those  children  are  still  alive,  they  are  14  and  12  years 
old,  and  still  being  bombarded  by  the  Russian  armaments  supplied 
to  the  factions  of  Rabani  and  Dostam  who  are  at  war  with  each 
other.  Those  bombs  are  supplied  by  the  Russians  either  directly  or 
indirectly  through  India  and  Iran. 

Chances  are  that  those  children  and  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
other  children  are  being  bombed  by  bombs  supplied  by  Pakistan  to 
the  factions  of  Hekmetyar  and  Taliban.  Those  bombs,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, are  made  in  China  or  the  United  States  of  America.  How  can 
we,  as  caring  citizens,  ignore  those  children  whose  parents  were 
killed,  fighting  an  enemy  that  belonged  to  United  States  just  as 
much  as  it  did  to  the  Afghans?  How  can  we  ignore  the  women  of 
Afghanistan  who  have  become  the  victims  of  the  cold  war  and  do 
not  even  have  the  right  to  education? 

While  events  that  I  just  described  were  occurring,  and  continue 
to  this  day.  Secretary  Robin  Raphel  was  making  the  following 
statements:  "We  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs 
of  Afghanistan."  "It  is  an  Afghan  problem  and  must  be  resolved  by 
the  Afghans."  "We  support  the  plan  by  Ambassador  Mahmoud 
Mestiri." 

As  an  Afghan-American,  we  must  respond  to  these  statements 
and  refute  them  for  the  following  reasons: 

If  interference  is  against  U.S.  policy,  why  did  we  interfere  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Afghanistan  for  12  years? 

Statements  like  that  give  a  free  hand  to  the  Russians,  to  the 
Pakistanis,  Iranians,  to  the  countries  in  the  area  that  are  contin- 
ually violating  the  international  law  in  Afghanistan. 

The  problem  was  created  by  foreign  nations  and  not  by  Afghans. 
Our  country,  the  United  States  of  America,  contributed  to  the  cre- 
ation of  the  problem.  We  must  take  a  more  active  role  in  resolving 
that  problem,  otherwise,  the  continued  violation  of  international 
law  by  the  countries  in  the  region  would  not  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Afghans  to  resolve  the  problem. 

In  1994,  Ambassador  Mestiri  developed  his  first  plan  that  was 
essentially  the  same  as  the  plan  of  Mohammed  Zahir  Shah,  the 
former  King  of  Afghanistan.  Ambassador  Mestiri  and  Secretary 
Robin  Raphel  who  supported  that  plan,  should  have  known  that, 
without  a  police  force,  that  plan  reaching  Rabani's  desk  was  dead 
on  arrival. 

Afghans  do  not  need  a  new  plan.  Afghans  have  the  best  plan  pos- 
sible on  the  table.  It  is  an  Afghan  plan,  by  the  Afghans,  for  the  Af- 
ghans. All  that  is  needed  to  set  up  this  plan  and  ensure  its  success 
is  a  police  force,  comprised  by  Afghans  under  the  supervision  of  a 
commission  appointed  by  the  Untied  Nations. 

We  strongly  recommend  that  this  police  force  must  not  be  under 
the  influence  of  Russia,  Iran,  Pakistan,  and  other  countries  that 
are  meddling  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Afghanistan.  The  Afghan- 
Americans  would  like  to  ask  Ms.  Raphel  the  following  questions: 

Where  is  the  United  States  in  this  equation?  Why  are  we  not 
asking  China  and  the  Europeans  to  enter  this  equation?  After  all, 
they  benefited  enormously  from  the  Afghan  war.  What  is  the  plan 
of  the  United  States  to  achieve  peace  in  Afghanistan?  If  the  cre- 
ation of  a  conference  is  the  Secretary's  only  plan,  then  another 
100,000  innocent  men,  women,  and  children  will  die.  And  another 
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one  million  will  become  homeless,  while  lip  service  at  the  con- 
ference continues. 

The  purpose  of  a  conference  is  to  generate  and  assimilate  infor- 
mation. What  kind  of  information  are  we  trying  to  generate  and  as- 
similate? We  must  realize  that  as  long  as  that  conference  is  spon- 
sored by  those  nations  that  are  violating  international  law,  the  Af- 
ghan problem  will  not  be  resolved. 

Our  Administration  should  know  that  today's  Afghan  problem 
will  become  our  tomorrow's  problem  at  home.  Implementation  of 
the  plan  by  the  former  King  of  Afghanistan  is  the  solution  to  the 
Afghan  problem.  That  plan  is  based  on  democratic  principles,  hon- 
ors human  rights,  includes  preventive  measures  against  growth  of 
terrorism  and  drugs,  and  is  supported  by  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  Afghan  people.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Nouri  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  ROYCE.  [presiding]  Thank  you  Mr.  Nouri.  I  would  ask  at  this 
time — I  asked  a  question  of  Ms.  Raphel.  It  focused  on  the  com- 
ments by  Lech  Walesa  of  Poland,  and  Vaclav  Havel  of  the  Czech 
Republic,  and  even  Boris  Yeltsin  on  the  effectiveness  of  a  Radio 
Free  Europe,  in  terms  of  changing  the  outcome  of  the  situation 
there.  I  would  just  ask  each  of  you  for  your  observations  about 
whether  or  not  you  think  that  concept  would  be  effective  in  Afghan- 
istan? Dr.  Rubin? 

Dr.  Rubin.  I  would  say  that,  certainly,  any  more  information  that 
the  people  of  Afghanistan  receive  would  be  welcome,  but  that  those 
are  misleading  analogies.  The  people  you  mentioned  were  trying  to 
organize  oppositions  in  effective  totalitarian  states,  where  the  state 
had  a  monopoly  over  the  means  of  information,  and,  therefore, 
breaking  that  monopoly  was  very  important. 

I  think  the  people  of  Afghanistan  are  quite  well  aware  of  what 
is  going  on  in  their  country.  Their  various  faction  leaders  are  really 
quite  weak  and  do  not  control  what  information  reaches  them.  And 
you  will  not  find  that  the  reason  the  war  is  going  on  is  because  the 
people  believe  that  it  should  go  on.  That  is  not  the  reason  it  is 
going  on.  It  is  going  on  because  of  insecurity  and  continued  foreign 
support  for  the  factions. 

I  think  that  a  radio  station,  perhaps,  of  a  different  type,  that  ac- 
tively tried  to  build  support  for  a  peace  plan  might  be  helpful,  but 
it  would  have  to  work  rather  differently  than  Radio  Free  Europe 
or  Radio  Liberty. 

Mr,  RoYCE.  But  you  think  one  dedicated — now,  we  have  dis- 
cussed the  Mestiri  plan  here  today.  The  King,  of  course,  had  a  role 
in  originally  formulating  the  plan,  and  then  the  United  Nations  en- 
dorsed it  and  Minister  Mestiri  has  undertaken  to  try  to  implement 
it. 

Do  you  think  if  we  have  a  program  to  explain  peace  to  the  people 
in  Afghanistan — to  the  soldiers,  to  the  fighters,  to  explain  the  com- 
ponents of  this  and  the  end  goal,  that  that  could  be  effective  then? 

Dr.  Rubin.  It  could  be  helpful.  And,  in  particular,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  way  of  going  back  to  the  original  Mestiri  plan.  As  you 
may  recall,  when  he  started  his  mission  in  1994,  rather  than  trying 
to  negotiate  among  the  various  faction  leaders,  he  went  directly  to 
the  people  of  Afghanistan  and  convened  mass  meetings  in  many 
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cities  around  the  country,  and  also  in  Quetta  and  Peshawar  in 
Pakistan. 

And  these  mass  meetings  showed  that  there  was  tremendous 
pubHc  support  for  a  peace  plan  and  not  for  agreement  among,  but 
an  alternative  to,  the  existing  faction  leaders. 

Unfortunately,  he  did  not  receive  much  support  for  that,  and  he 
kind  of  went  back  to  mediating.  I  think  that  establishing  a  radio 
station  which  enabled  the  people  of  Afghanistan  to  express  their 
desire  for  peace,  to  come  up  with  their  own  ideas,  and  communicate 
their  own  ideas  about  different  methods,  could  again  have  the  func- 
tion of  creating  a  kind  of  national  public  forum  which  currently 
does  not  exist. 

Mr.  RoYCE.  Thank  you.  I  would  ask  Mr.  Gouttierre  the  same 
question. 

Mr.  Gouttierre.  I  like  the  phrase  that  Barney  has  used,  the  na- 
tional public  forum.  And  I  concur  that  I  think  that  should  probably 
be  the  emphasis.  The  primary  emphasis,  I  think,  right  now  that  is 
required  in  Afghanistan  in  terms  of  what  media  or  communication 
can  bring  has  to  do  with  confidence  building;  building  confidence 
between  Sunnis  and  Shi'as  on  how  they  can  get  along  together. 
Building  confidence  between  Pashtuns  and  Tajiks,  et  cetera,  and 
how  they  might  be  able  to  function  together. 

And  I  think  that  communication  can  always  be  a  tremendously 
powerful  weapon  in  these  kinds  of  situations.  I  think  that  the  voice 
of  America  has  done  a  good  job  in  its  own  way  in  bringing  informa- 
tion to  Afghans  throughout  the  period  of  the  war  and  even  cur- 
rently. I  think  it  probably  does  not  have  enough  resources  and 
there  is  not  enough  information  getting  in.  So,  if  that  is  what  you 
are  directing  yourself  in  your  comments,  I  think  that  that  would 
be  appropriate. 

Finally,  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  ultimately,  whatever  is  done 
in  terms  of  the  power  of  communication,  it  needs  to  be  combined 
with  the  other  inducements  that  are  so  essential.  That  is,  to  find 
ways  to  induce  Afghans  back  to  their  roots,  back  to,  you  know, 
some  reasonable  kind  of  life. 

And  again,  you  know,  when  we  talk  about  downsizing  all  the 
time  in  our  government,  I  think,  you  know,  we  are  all  convinced 
out  there  in  Omaha,  Nebraska  that  that  is  what  is  going  on.  But 
when  we  are  talking  about  a  few  million  dollars  of  reallocating, 
perhaps,  some  of  USAID  or  other  money  to  helping  the  Afghans, 
you  know,  we  are  not  really  talking  about  the  needs  of  downsizing. 

What  is  happening  with  the  reconstruction,  or  the  reorganiza- 
tion, of  USAID,  Afghanistan  got  bumped  out  almost  entirely  from 
the  visible  U.S.  position  in  terms  of  assisting  the  Afghans.  I  come 
back  to  say,  we  need  to  take  a  visible,  a  higher  profile.  We  need 
to  work  on  providing  the  inducements.  In  addition  to  the  commu- 
nication inducement,  there  should  be  inducements  in  basic  health, 
de-mining  and  education  and  rural  reconstruction. 

Mr.  RoYCE.  Now,  one  of  the  comments  that  struck  me,  Mr. 
Gouttierre,  you  said  that  one  of  the  real  assets  are  the  people  of 
Afghanistan  worldwide  who  now  have  the  training,  and  most  of 
them  are  professional  people  at  this  point.  You  said  they  could 
bring  back  to  the  country  not  only  the  language,  but  the  training 
needed.  Could  they  play  a  part  in  this  communication  concept? 
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This  idea  for  support  for  mass  meetings  and  communicating  to  the 
people  a  sort  of  vision  of  where  Afghanistan  can  go?  How  can  Af- 
ghanistan can  get  out  of  the  morass  of  this  caldron  of  civil  war? 

I  have  always  been  impressed  with  the  capacity  of  Afghans  to 
communicate.  They  are  adamant  and  forceful  communicators.  I 
have  not  always  agreed  with  everything  that  everyone  of  them  has 
said.  I  used  to  have  problems  with  my  basketball  team.  One  guy 
felt  that  he  should  have  the  ball  more  than  the  others. 

But  the  fact  is,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  at  my  mind 
that  the  Afghans  that  I've  dealt  with  over  the  years,  whether 
through  basketball,  whether  I  sent  them  to  the  United  States  as 
Fulbrighters  or  Eisenhower  scholars,  or  whatever,  I  am  convinced 
they  could  play  a  very,  very  powerful  role  in  helping  to  bring  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  what  is  needed  to  build  confidence  across  the 
various  ethnic,  linguistic,  religious,  and  regional  groups  and  cul- 
tural groups  in  Afghanistan,  and  also  in  the  process  of  reconstruc- 
tion. 

Behind  me  sit  many  of  them  who  can  do  that.  And  I  have  a  high 
regard  for  these  individuals.  I  have  known  them  for  more  years 
than  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  have  to  admit  to.  But  they  are  very, 
very  outstanding  professionals  and  I  know  that  they  are  committed 
to  providing  maybe  a  month  or  two  or  three  in  the  process  of  a 
short-term  specialist  on  development  programs.  This  would  be 
very,  very  cost-efficient  because  we  would  not  have  to  train  people 
to  go  into  an  area  with  which  they  were  unfamiliar. 

They  have  language,  they  have  the  knowledge,  unlike  two-thirds 
of  the  Afghans  who  live  there  now  who  did  not  live  in  Afghanistan. 
They  were  in  refugee  camps  where  they  have  never  seen  a  peaceful 
Afghanistan.  These  people  know  what  it  was  like  and,  even  though 
sometimes  used  to  criticize  the  governments  of  the  past,  the  fact 
is,  they  now,  I  am  sure,  have  the  perspective  to  recognize  that  that 
period  from  1964,  perhaps,  to  1973  in  Afghanistan  and  the  years 
that  lead  up  to  that,  were  some  of  the  most,  you  know, — some  of 
the  golden  years,  certainly,  in  Afghanistan. 

And  in  retrospect,  are  certainly  better  than  anything  that  looms 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  ROYCE.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Gouttierre.  I  think  we  have  one  of 
the  most  effective  communicators  that  I  have  heard  in  a  long  time. 
And  more  effective,  than  I  think  my  colleagues,  or  certainly  me,  in 
the  Congress,  and  that  is  Mr.  Hasan  Nouri,  who  we  have  heard 
speak  here  today  on  behalf  of  the  plight  of  the  people  of  Afghani- 
stan. 

Mr.  Nouri,  could  I  ask  for  any  further  observations  before  I  go 
to  my  colleague.  Congressman  Rohrabacher,  that  you  would  want 
to  make,  or  suggestions? 

Mr.  Nouri.  Well,  we  first  want  to  appreciate  your  efforts  in  call- 
ing this  Congressional  Hearing  and  going  with  us  to  Rome  to  visit 
the  King.  I  want  to  thank  very  much  our  friend,  Dana,  who  has 
gone  to  Rome  several  times,  who  has  gone  to  Pakistan  many  times 
since  I  have  been  assigned  to  express  humanitarian  conditions. 

I  want  to  tell  a  story.  A  story  that  I  was  in  Peshawar  last  year, 
almost  a  year  ago.  And  I  went  with  Congressman  Rohrabacher  and 
Paul  Barrons  and  Congressman  Faleomovaega.  I  was  at  a  bazaar 
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in  Peshawar  buying  some  clothes.  A  woman  was  following  me.  Ev- 
erywhere I  went,  she  was  following  me. 

Finally  I  stopped  and  I  said,  why  are  you  following  me?  She  said 
that  I  wanted  to  know  if  you  were  an  American — an  Afghan-Amer- 
ican and  I  wanted  to  ask  help.  And  I  said,  how  can  I  help  you?  She 
said  she  was  in  Peshawar  a  week  ago.  There  are  several  people 
who  attacked  her  house  and  her  husband  resisted.  They  killed  her 
husband  and  the  14-year-old  kid  who  stood  up  to  resist,  he  was 
killed  by  the  soldiers  of  Kabul.  She  was  left  with  one  6-year-old 
son,  and  I  could  see  my  son  holding  her  hand. 

She  did  say  that,  your  men  killed  my  husband  and  my  son.  I  did 
not  have  a  way  to  tell  her  that  there  was  a  hero,  a  Congressman 
there  to  help  her.  I  did  not  have  a  way  to  tell  her  that  I  was  help- 
ing her  for  17  years.  I  did  not  have  a  way  to  tell  her  that  there 
are  people  like  you  who  are  helping  her. 

This  country,  this  world,  cannot  be  a  happy  world  for  us  as  long 
as  there  are  people  who  are  in  pain  and  in  suffering  in  another 
part  of  the  world;  especially,  those  who  have  given  so  much  for 
America. 

Mr.  ROYCE.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Nouri.  Mr.  Rohrabacher. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Well,  Hasan  not  only  is  very  articulate,  but 
he  also  is  one  of  these  exiles  that  Mr.  Gouttierre  is  talking  about 
who  contributes  so  much  to  the  well  being  of  his  country.  Just  for 
people  who  do  not  know,  not  only  is  he  a  good  speechifier,  as  we 
have  heard  just  a  moment  ago,  but  in  my  county,  in  Orange  Coun- 
ty, Hasan  Nouri  is  the  man  who  helps  build  water  projects. 

I  do  not  know  if  that  means  anything  to  anybody  in  this  room, 
but  it  should.  Because  if  there  is  anything  that  Afghanistan's  got 
to  get  on  with,  that  is  rebuilding  their  irrigation  systems  and  their 
water  systems  that  have  been  destroyed.  I  personally  hiked 
through  Afghanistan  in  1988  and — with  Mujahedin  and  we  went 
through  areas  that  looked  like — well,  they  looked  liked  ancient 
ruins.  And  they  were  not  ancient  ruins;  they  were  little  villages  or 
small  towns  that  had  thrived  and  had  farms  and  duck  ponds  and 
mosques  and  schools.  And  then  the  Russians  came  along  and  de- 
stroyed their  irrigation  systems  and  their  water  systems  and,  with- 
in a  very  short  period  of  time,  those  thriving  populist  areas  became 
just  nothing  more  than  desolate,  deep  populated  zones  that  looked, 
as  I  say,  like  ancient  ruins. 

And  some  of  the  people  were  living  up  in  caves.  And  as  they 
would  walk  by  they  would  come  out  and  they  did  not  know  we  were 
Americans.  And  I  had  two  Americans  with  me  and  they  did  not 
know  that  and  they  just  saw  some  people  walking  by  and  they 
came  out  and  gave  us  tea.  And  here  they  had  nothing.  And  they 
were  sharing  that  little  bit  with  us. 

So  I  was  very  impressed  with  the  Afghan  people  at  that  time  and 
I  agree  with  Mr,  Gouttierre,  the  exiled  people  of  Afghanistan  can 
come  back  and  help  their  own  families  and  their  own  people  be- 
cause they  have  got  expertise.  There  is  tremendous  expertise  that 
as  soon  as  we  find  a  way  to  bring  stability  to  the  country,  there 
will  be  a  tremendous  surge  of  wealth  production  because  the  people 
who  are  now  not  living  in  Afghanistan  who  can  return  with  these 
skills,  like  Mr.  Nouri,  will  be  able  to  go  back  and  use  those  skills 
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to  produce  wealth  and  produce  new  water  systems  and  create  a 
better  life. 

And  so  that  is  the  question — the  big  question  now  is,  how  do  we 
get  there?  And  I  do  not  think  the  United  States  has  been  doing  its 
best  in  the  last  few  years.  And,  perhaps,  hearings  like  this  will 
help  stimulate  that  and  stimulate  more  people  to  be  active. 

One  thing  is  for  certain,  that  we  should  have  several  projects 
that  are  highly  visible  projects.  I  think  the  one  that  Mr.  Royce 
talked  about,  I  think  it  should  be  part  of  Radio  Free  Asia  and  be 
a  dominant  project  for  Radio  Free  Asia  and  would  be  a  very  good 
example.  And  would  give  us  some  leverage  in  the  area. 

I  think,  perhaps,  another  project  would  be  a  commitment,  and 
perhaps  we  could  have  an  international  brigade  made  up,  mainly, 
of  Americans  that  would — and  I  am  sure  that  we  could  fill  the 
ranks  of  this  brigade — that  could  go  in  and  help  de-mine  Afghani- 
stan, with  these  millions  of  mines.  There  is  an  international  call 
now  for  the  outline  of  mines.  And  I  am  in  support  of  that  call,  even 
though  I  am  a  conservative  Republican  and  during  the  cold  war, 
I  probably  would  not  have  been  in  favor  of  it.  But  the  cold  war  is 
over,  the  decent  people  of  the  world  can  stand  together  and  say  this 
is  one  weapon  that  is  an  indiscriminate  weapon  that  we  can  try  to 
get  rid  of  now. 

And,  perhaps,  these  forces  that  are  trying  to  outlaw  mines  could 
help  finance,  along  with  the  United  States,  an  effort  to  de-mine  Af- 
ghanistan, Cambodia,  and  a  few  other  countries  now  where  there 
are  just  millions  of  mines  and  little  kids  are  still  having  their  arms 
and  legs  blown  off. 

I  think  that  would  be  a  highly  visible  project.  It  would  not  be  a 
project  without  risk.  But  I  think  it  might  be  something  that  could 
demonstrate  to  the  people  of  Afghanistan  our  sincerity. 

And  finally,  I  would  just  like  to  mention  to  Professor  Grouttierre, 
that  that  golden  age  that  you  are  talking  about,  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  government  during  that  golden  age  that  you  talked  about? 
It  was  the  King.  And  the  fact  is,  most  people  of  Afghanistan,  al- 
though they  maybe  do  not  remember  the  King,  but  they  have  been 
told  of  that  golden  age  when  the  people  were  not  being  murdered 
and  families  were  not  being  torn  apart.  And  they  know  that  the 
King  at  least  was  part  of  that.  And  they  long  for  those  days  again. 
And  I  am  not  saying  the  King  can  do  that  by  himself,  but  perhaps 
he  can  provide  an  umbrella  that  would  create,  at  least  a  chance  to 
ease  back  into  that  time  period  when  we  can  bring  some  stability 
to  that  country. 

Mr.  GoUTTlERRE.  Would  you  permit  me  to  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  Sure,  go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  GOUTTIERRE.  I  think  that  one  of  the  things  that  is  very  inter- 
esting about  Afghanistan's  history  is  that  Afghanistan  did  have  a 
very  interesting  coalition  of  many  players  that  it  proceeded  during 
the  period  which  Afghans  refer  to  as  the  Mohammed  Zaher  area. 
The  period  of  the  King. 

And  I  think  it  is  important  as  we  think  about  what  could  replace 
that  now  in  a  peaceful  way  that  we  recognize  that  it  is  not  likely 
that  we  can  reconstruct  exactly  what  was  there  before.  But,  bring 
into  play  as  many  of  those  positive  forces  in  terms  of  people  and 
processes  as  possible.  Whether  the  King  can  do  this  would  be  left 
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to  be  seen.  But,  again,  who  could  help  do  this  are  people  like  those 
behind  us.  It  would  be  important  for  them  to  remember  that  there 
can  be  a  difference  of  opinion  in  these  situations  and  that  the  proc- 
ess could  go  along. 

If  I  could  just  also  add.  Hasan  gave  a  very  excellent  couple  of  sto- 
ries here.  He  is  a  better  storyteller  than  I,  but  I  too,  like  yourself, 
and  Ms.  Raphel  and  others,  have  gone  to  Afghanistan  in  recent 
years,  a  couple  of  times. 

I  went  back  to  the  area  every  time  in  Kabul  where  I  used  to  live, 
which  is  flattened  now.  It  is  a  dust  pile.  You  described  the  villages. 
And  went  out  to  Kabul  University  where  I  used  to  coach  basketball 
and  used  to  teach  as  well,  many  years  ago.  And  it  is  all  a  hollow 
shell  of  what  it  used  to  be.  And  that  is  a  real  tragedy. 

And  as  I  did  this,  I  was  going  up  and  there  were  a  bunch  of 
young  kids  standing  there  in  the  street  carrying  g^uns  who  were  a 
part  of  a  peacekeeping  force  of  their  own,  in  their  own  area.  In 
other  words,  they  were  the  picket  forces  of  their  particular  group. 

And  I  said,  whv  are  you  here,  what  are  you  doing  here?  And  they 
said,  well, — ^you  know,  they  were  14,  15,  and  16  exactly.  And  they 
were  wheeling  these  guns  like  they  really  knew  what  to  do  with 
them  and  I  think  they  did.  But  I  said,  why  are  you  here?  And  they 
said,  well,  what  else  can  we  do,  you  know?  I  said  you  should  be 
in  school.  But  there  is  no  school  here  for  us  to  go  to.  But  even  more 
importantly,  if  we  did  go  to  school,  who  is  going  to  provide  the  re- 
sources for  living  that  our  mother  needs,  or  that  my  brothers  and 
sisters  need?  And  again,  I'm  coming  back  to  this  point. 

While  we  talk  about  the  importance  of  the  communication,  it  is 
veiy  essential.  We  need  to  have  this  higher  profile  American  lead- 
ership in  providing  assistance.  It  is  not  going  to  come  to  the 
amount  that  is  required  for  Afghanistan,  it  needs  a  martial  plan 
of  reconstruction.  No  country  has  that  resources  any  more.  But, 
perhaps,  many  countries  together  can  do  that.  And  without  the 
leadership  of  the  United  States,  it  is  not  going  to  happen. 

The  USAID  is  not  going  to  take  the  initiative  there.  It  did  not 
take  the  initiative  to  provide  humanitarian  assistance  to  the  Af- 
ghans during  the  war.  It  was  provided  that  leadership  by  a  Con- 
gressional mandate,  what  is  required  now,  I  think,  for  USAID  to 
provide  some  assistance  to  the  Afghans  in  the  appropriate  areas 
that  we  have  discussed  here. 

De-mining,  basic  and  primary  health  care,  education,  rural  devel- 
opment, is  the  leadership  that  has  to  come  out  of  a  congressional 
mandate,  just  like  it  came  out  of  the  period  during  the  war.  With- 
out it,  it  is  not  going  to  happen. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  ROYCE.  Yes,  Mr.  Gouttierre,  one  last  question.  The  State  De- 
partment is  here.  I  would  just  like  your  observation  on  one  ques- 
tion. When  we  talk  about  countries  like  Pakistan,  China, 
Turkmenistan,  Uzbekistan,  Tajikistan,  what  do  you  think — and 
Russia — what  do  you  think  the  result  would  be  if  our  government 
said,  we  have  a  veto  power  with  respect  to  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  with  respect  to  the  World  Bank — what  if  we  said,  we 
do  not  think  we  are  getting  cooperation  with  respect  to  halting  the 
flow  of  arms  into  Afghanistan?  We  do  not  think  you  are  really  seri- 
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ous  about  having  your  clients  come  to  the  table,  and  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, is  beginning  to  ask  us  to  veto  projects  in  your  respective 
states  unless  this  happens.  What  do  you  think  the  effect  would  be 
if  we  began  a  program  here  to  begin  to  turn  the  screws  on  these 
countries  and  we  begin  to  object  to  our  aid  or  any  international  aid 
where  we  have  a  vote,  going  to  any  of  these  countries  until  they 
become  part  of  the  solution  rather  than  part  of  the  problem? 

Mr.  GOUTTIERRE.  Well,  I  wish  I  was  as  fully  versed  with  all  of 
these  countries  so  I  could  give  you  an  answer  that  I  think  is  fully 
informed.  But  I  think  to  the  point  where  our  country,  our  Congress, 
our  Administration,  can  turn  the  screws  even  more  effectively  on 
countries  like  Pakistan  and  Russia,  as  well  as  Uzbekistan,  where 
we  have  a  lot  of  projects  now  going.  Turkmenistan,  Tajikistan.  I  am 
managing  some  programs  there.  I  think  that  this  would  be  very 
helpful.  I  think  Saudi'Arabia  and  countries  in  the  Gulf  also  need 
to  be  included  in  this. 

What  we  have  is  a  kind  of  regional  cold  war  over  fundamental- 
ism versus  secularism  being  fought  out,  regional  interests  that  pro- 
ceed from  the  old  great  game  of  South  Asia  that  is  no  longer  there. 
And  most  of  the  countries  that  are  involved  in  this  are  not  respon- 
sible to  the  degree  that  they  should  be.  They  do  not  have  the  matu- 
rity to  understand  what,  perhaps,  needs  to  be  going  on. 

And  they  need  more  screws  applied.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
question.  How  you  do  that  and  which  area  the  IMF  or  something 
like  that,  I  cannot  really  tell  you  that  that  is  something  that  needs 
to  be  done. 

I  have  to  tell  you  this,  however,  and  I  am  not  trying  to  serve  in 
any  way  as  an  apologist,  but  I  think  that  the  South  Asia  Bureau 
and,  particularly,  the  PAB  region  and  the  Afghan  desk  people  have 
good  solid  information  about  this  kind  of  thing  and  I  think  their 
feeling  relating  to  this  over  the  years  have  been  solid. 

And  I  think  they  need  encouragement  in  their  ability  to  push 
this  forward.  In  Congress,  their  thinking  as  well.  In  the  State  De- 
partment itself,  I  do  not  mean  to  put  them  on  the  spot  in  any  way, 
shape  or  form  by  suggesting  that  they  are  running  a  fifth  column 
against  their  leadership,  but  the  more  people  provide  suggestions — 
powerful,  positive  suggestions  about  what  we  can  do  for  Afghani- 
stan, I  am  sure  you  will  find  those  people  very  able  to  articulate 
the  specific  things  that  should  be  done.  I  have  no  question  about 
that.  In  fact,  I  have  high  confidence. 

Mr.  ROYCE.  Thank  you.  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Nouri  to  make 
some  closing  comments.  Before  I  do,  I  just  want  to  tell  the  wit- 
nesses that  there  may  be  additional  questions  for  the  record  and 
also  that  the  hearing  record  will  be  kept  open  for  other  members' 
submissions.  Mr.  Nouri,  any  closing? 

Mr.  Nouri.  My  closing  remark  is  really  a  response  to  your  ques- 
tion that  you  had  to  Dr.  Thomas  Gouttierre.  For  the  interest  of  our 
Congressman,  whose  name  is  Dr.  Thomas  Gouttierre.  Please  for- 
gave me  for  correcting  that. 

I  am  an  engineer  and  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  an  area  which  I 
have  no  expertise  in,  but  I  would  like  to  answer  your  question  from 
my  perspective  that — and  I  want  to  name  one  of  those  countries 
you  said,  Russia.  Stopping  the  IMF  or  using  some  of  the  leverages. 
I  think  Russia  will  have  to  see  what  the  losses  and  the  gains  are. 
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From  my  perspective,  what  I  see  the  Russian  motive  is  to  see  a  dis- 
integration of  Afghanistan.  The  Tajiks  go  to  Tajiks,  the  Uzbeks  go 
to  Uzbeks  and  the  Shiats  go  to  Iran,  left  the  Pashtuns.  The 
Pashtuns  are  going  to  unite  with  the  Pashtuns  of  Pakistan.  That 
means  disintegration  of  Pakistan.  That  means  the  long-sought  ob- 
jective of  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  accomplished. 

If  that  is  the  goal,  you  have  to  use  a  lot  more  leverage  than  IMF 
to  stop  the  Russians  doing  what  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  RoYCE.  I  see  your  concern.  Yes.  Well,  I  thank  you  very  much 
for  testifying  here  today. 

Mr.  GOUTTIERRE.  Thank  you  to  both  of  you  who  have  stayed  here 
throughout  this.  If  we  can  be  of  any  assistance  at  the  Center  for 
Afghanistan  Studies  in  the  future,  we  stand  as  a  public  institution, 
we  do  not  charge  anything. 

Mr.  RoYCE.  We  will  be  calling  upon  you. 

Mr.  GOUTTIERRE.  All  right. 

Mr.  ROYCE.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[Whereupon,  at  4:10  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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OPENING  REMARKS:   Congressman  Ed  Royce  -  AFGHANISTAN 
Thursday,  May  9,  199  6 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman. 

As  a  member  of  this  subcommittee  who  has  followed  this  issue 
previous  to  my  coming  to  Congress,  let  me  begin  by  thanking  you 
for  conducting  this  timely  hearing  to  review  U.S.  policy  toward 
Afghanistan.   I  would  also  like  to  join  you  in  welcoming  our 
witnesses.   I  look  forward  to  their  testimony  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  triumphant  and  tragic  history  of  U.S. /Afghan 
relations  has  been  well  documented  over  the  years.   After  the 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  by  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States 
provided  assistance  to  the  resistance  movements  within 
Afghanistan.   As  much  of  the  world  looked  on,  the  Afghan  people 
demonstrated  tremendous  courage  and  resolve  in  the  face  of 
overwhelming  odds  and  tremendous  suffering.   Today,  the  peoples 
of  Eastern  Europe  and  Russia  owe,  in  no  small  part,  their  new 
found  freedoms  to  the  people  of  Afghanistan. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  last  battle  field  of  the  Cold  War  is 
still  suffering  from  the  catastrophic  effects  of  the  Soviet 
invasion.   One  out  of  three  Afghan  children  die  before  the  age  of 
five.   Over  half  a  million  Afghan  children  are  orphaned.   Over 
half  the  population  was  killed,  disabled  or  displaced  during  the 
war.   It  is  time  for  this  sad  era  of  unimaginable  suffering  to  be 
brought  to  an  end. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  the  end  of  our  hearing  today,  I  believe  it  will 
be  apparent  that  continued  instability  in  Afghanistan  is  rapidly 
evolving  into  a  serious  threat  to  U.S.  national  security.   Since 
the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces  in  1989,  Afghanistan  has  been 
bereft  of  a  legitimate  central  government.   Instead  of  the  world 
community  coming  together  to  assist  the  Afghan  people  in  re- 
establishing a  legitimate  government,  re-construct  their 
infrastructure,  and  promote  human  rights  and  democracy,  it 
watched  Afghanistan  fall  into  a  destructive  cycle  of  civil  war, 
desolation  and  religious  extremism.   Today,  Afghanistan's 
internal  struggles  are  manipulated  by  its  neighbors  and  dominated 
by  extremist  militants  which  are  rapidly  turning  this  once 
peaceful  secular  state  into  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  anti- 
western  terrorism  as  we  head  into  the  21st  century. 

Congress  need  look  no  further  than  the  World  Trade  Center  bombing 
in  New  York  City  to  see  the  adverse  impact  which  an  unstable 
Afghanistan  can  have  on  U.S.  national  security.   Sheikh  Omar 
Abdul  Rahman,  recently  sentenced  to  life  in  prison  for  seditious 
conspiracy  in  connection  with  the  World  Trade  Center  bombing, 
spent  time  in  Afghanistan  during  the  1980 's  in  consultation  with 
many  of  those  that  are  currently  fighting  to  create  a  militant 
Islam.ic  Afghanistan.   For  Rahman  and  his  colieaaues  the  goal  is 
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clear:   to  replace  secular  governments  with  militant  Islamic 
governments  all  over  the  Middle  East.   The  tool  of  choice: 
terrorism. 

Mr.  Chairman,  While  the  specter  of  terrorism  is  not  new,  a  new 
and  dangerous  trend  is  emerging  from  those  that  are  receiving 
their  training  in  Afghanistan.   It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear 
that  these  newly  trained  terrorists  are  no  longer  remaining  with 
a  central  core  group.   Instead,  they  are  going  into  Islamic 
communities  with  high  poverty  and  unemployment  and  creating  their 
own  mini  -  organizations .   Eventually  they  commit  terrorist  acts 
which  are  low- tech,  inexpensive  and  highly  destructive. 

While  at  home  the  potential  exists  for  more  World  Trade  Center 
like  bombings,  abroad,  there  is  a  constant  terrorist  presence 
threatening  U.S.  interests  and  the  stability  of  our  allies.   The 
attempted  assassination  of  Egyptian  President  Hosni  Mubarak  in 
Ethiopia,  bombings  in  France  by  Algerian  militants,  and  a  recent 
plot  in  the  Philippines  to  bomb  U.S.  airliners  over  the  Pacific 
are  just  a  few  examples  of  Afghanistan  based  terrorism.   With 
recent  estimates  of  as  many  as  5C0  stinger  missiles  still 
unaccounted  for  in  Afghanistan,  the  range  of  vulnerable  targets 
is  staggering. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Afghanistan,  in  its  present  form  is  indeed  a 
serious  threat  to  U.S.  national  security.   The  time  has  long 
since  past  for  Congress  and  the  administration  to  work  together 
to  develop  a  set  of  goals  and  strategies  which  will  culminate  in 
the  restoration  of  a  legitimate  government  in  Afghanistan  and  the 
removal  of  the  cancer  of  Islamic  terrorists  from  its  borders. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman. 
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(U)  GOOD  AFTERNOON  AND  THANK  YOU  FOR  GIVING  DIA  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO 
TESTIFY  BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  TODAY.  BEFORE  I  GIVE  OUR  APPRAISAL 
OF  THE  MILITARY  SITUATION  IN  AFGHANISTAN,  LET  ME  CHARACTERIZE  THE 
CONDITIONS  UNDER  WHICH  WE  HAVE  MADE  OUR  ASSESSMENT.  AS  YOU  KNOW, 
THE  UNITED  STATES  DOES  NOT  MAINTAIN  AN  EMBASSY  IN  AFGHANISTAN, 
WHICH  MAKES  IT  EXTREMELY  DIFFICULT  TO  GAIN  ACCESS  TO  THE  DATA  WE 
NEED  TO  MAKE  REASONABLE  JUDGEMENTS  ON  THE  MILITARY  SITUATION.  WHILE 
OUR  DEFENSE  ATTACHE  OFFICE  IN  PAKISTAN  HAS  SOME  INFREQUENT  ACCESS 
TO  THE  LEADERSHIP  OF  THE  VARIOUS  FACTIONS,  IT  ISN'T  REGULAR  OR 
FORMALIZED  ENOUGH  TO  PROVIDE  ADEQUATE  INFORMATION.  BECAUSE  OF  THIS 
IT  ISN'T  POSSIBLE  TO  SHOW  HOW  MILITARY  EQUIPMENT  HAS  BEEN  DIVIDED 
UP  AMONG  THE  VARIOUS  FACTIONS,  BUT  I  WILL  ATTEMPT  TO  TALK  TO  THE 
TYPES  OF  EQUIPMENT  THAT  EACH  POSSESSES  AND  GIVE  ROUGH  ESTIMATES  OF 
PERSONNEL  STRENGTHS  WHERE  POSSIBLE. 

(U)  AFGHANISTAN  CONTINUES  TO  BE  FRAGMENTED  BY  A  CIVIL  WAR  FOUNDED 
ON  LONGSTANDING  RIVALRIES,  EXACERBATED  BY  INCOMPATIBLE  GOALS  AND 
THE  IRRECONCILABLE  PERSONAL  AMBITIONS  OF  ITS  VARIOUS  LEADERS.   • 
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THREE  PRINCIPAL  FORCES- -THOSE  .  OF  NOMINAL  PRESIDENT  RABBANI , 
NORTHERN  WARLORD  AND  ETHNIC  UZBEK  DOSTAM,  AND  THE  ULTRA -ORTHODOX 
SUNNI  TALIBAN- -DOMINATE  THE  COUNTRY.  FIGHTING  AROUND  AND  FOR  KABUL 
HAS  BEEN  FAIRLY  CONSTANT  SINCE  LATE  1994  AND  WILL  LIKELY  CONTINUE. 
A  PROLONGED  STALEMATE  BETWEEN  THESE  FORCES  IS  ANTICIPATED,  AND  THE 
COUNTRY  IS  LIKELY  TO  REMAIN  EFFECTIVELY  PARTITIONED. 

(U)  NOMINAL  PRESIDENT  BURHANUDDIN  RABBANI  ASSUMED  POWER  IN  JUNE 
1992  FOLLOWING  THE  CAPTURE  THAT  APRIL  OF  KABUL  FROM  THE  PRO-SOVIET 
NAJIBULLAH  REGIME.  UNDER  THE  TERMS  OF  AN  AGREEMENT  BROKERED  BY 
PAKISTAN,  AND  A  SHURA  MEETING  HELD  IN  1992,  RABBANI  WAS  TO  HAVE 
STEPPED  DOWN  IN  DECEMBER  1994,  BUT  HE  HAS  REPEATEDLY  EXTENDED  HIS 
TENURE.  THE  RABBANI  REGIME  IS  DOMINATED  BY  ETHNIC  TAJIKS.  THE  REAL 
POWER  IN  RABBANI 'S  REGIME  IS  HIS  MILITARY  COMMANDER,  AHMED  SHAH 
MASOOD.  THE  KABUL  REGIME  HAS  RECEIVED  STRONG  DIPLOMATIC  BACKING 
FROM  RUSSIA,  IRAN,  AND  INDIA,  AND  MAY  HAVE  BEEN  BOLSTERED  BY 
RUSSIAN  ASSISTANCE  AND  HAS  RECEIVED  IRANIAN  ASSISTANCE  WITH  SUCH 
ITEMS  AS  FUEL,  AMMUNITION  AND  FUNDS.  WE  DO  NOT  BELIEVE  THAT  EITHER 
COUNTRY  HAS  SENT  LARGE  NUMBERS  OF  MAJOR  EQUIPMENT,  OR  NEW  ITEMS  OF 
EQUIPMENT,  BUT  EITHER  OR  BOTH  MAY  HAVE  PROVIDED  TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE. 

(U)  RABBANI  AND  MASOOD  HAVE  THE  STRONGEST  MILITARY  FORCE  IN 
AFGHANISTAN,  AND  PROBABLY  THE  LARGEST  PERCENTAGE  OF  THE  WEAPONS  AND 
EQUIPMENT  OF  THE  FORMER  PRO-SOVIET  REGIME,  INCLUDING  A  HANDFUL  JET 
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FIGHTER/BOMBER  AIRCRAFT  ( FITTER/ FISHBED)  ,  NUMEROUS  ARMORED  AND 
MECHANIZED  VEHICLES  {T-54,  T-62,  BMP  AND  BTRs) ,  HEAVY  ARTILLERY 
AND  POSSIBLY  SCUDs  AND  FR0G-7S.  MASOOD  COMMANDS  A  FORCE  THAT 
PROBABLY  NUMBERS  30,000-40,000  TROOPS.  DESPITE  THIS  MILITARY  FORCE, 
THE  GOVERNMENT  CONTROLS  ONLY  THE  KABUL  REGION  AND  THE  NORTHEAST, 
AND  ITS  APPEAL  IS  SOMEWHAT  LIMITED  OUTSIDE  THOSE  AREAS  BY  ITS 
ETHNIC  MINORITY  TAJIK  STATUS. 

(U)  RABBANI'S  ALLY  IN  THE  WEST,  FORMER  HERAT  GOVERNOR  ISMAEL  KHAN, 
WAS  DRIVEN  INTO  IRAN  BY  A  TALIBAN  OFFENSIVE  IN  SEPTEMBER  1995.  THE 
TALIBAN  CAPTURED  HIS  AIRCRAFT,  ARMOR,  AND  ARTILLERY.  ISMAEL  KHAN 
STILL  CONTROLS  A  FEW  THOUSAND  EXILED  TROOPS  IN  IRAN,  BUT  HAS  NO 
SIGNIFICANT  ORGANIZED  FORCE  LEFT  IN  AFGHANISTAN.  ISMAEL  KHAN  HAS 
AMBITIONS  TO  RECOVER  HIS  LOST  TERRITORY,  AND  HE  CAN  BE  ASSUMED  TO 
BE  RECEIVING  SOME  IRANIAN  BACKING,  BUT  SO  FAR,  APPEARS  A  SPENT 
FORCE . 

(U)  THE  SECOND  STRONGEST  FORCE  IS  PROBABLY  THAT  OF  NORTHERN 
WARLORD  DOSTAM,  AN  ETHNIC  UZBEK.  DOSTAM  SERVED  AS  A  GENERAL  UNDER 
THE  PRO-SOVIET  REGIME,  DEFECTED  TO  RABBANI  AND  MASOOD,  HELPING  TO 
BRING  DOWN  THE  NAJIBULLAH  REGIME,  AND  THEN  SWITCHED  SIDES  AGAIN  IN 
JANUARY  1994  TO  JOIN  AN  ANTI -RABBANI  COALITION.  DOSTAM' S  PRIMARY 
CONCERN  IS  PRESERVING  HIS  CONTROL  OF  THE  NORTH,  WHICH  CONTAINS  THE 
COUNTRY'S  MOST  PRODUCTIVE  AGRICULTURAL  REGIONS  AND  SIGNIFICANT  OIL 
AND  NATURAL  GAS  DEPOSITS.   DOSTAM  HAS  CLOSE  LINKS  TO  UZBEKISTAN  AND 
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IS  CONCERNED  BY  WHAT  HE  PERCEIVES  AS  GROWING  IRANIAN  AND  RUSSIAN 
INFLUENCE  ON  RABBANI  AND  MASOOD .  NEVERTHELESS,  HE  HAS  BEEN 
RELUCTANT  TO  PROVIDE  DIRECT  SUPPORT  TO  OR  ALLY  HIMSELF  WITH  THE 
TALIBAN.  DOSTAM  PROBABLY  HAS  ABOUT  25,000  EFFECTIVE  COMBAT  TROOPS, 
PROBABLY  THE  LARGEST  SHARE  OF  JET  FIGHTER/BOMBER  AIRCRAFT,  AND 
SIGNIFICANT  NUMBERS  OF  ARMOR,  AND  ARTILLERY. 

(U)  THE  TALIBAN  OR  "STUDENT  MILITIA"  WAS  FIRST  OBSERVED  IN  OCTOBER 
1994,  SPREAD  QUICKLY  THROUGH  THE  PASHTUN- DOMINATED  SOUTH  IN  LATE 
1994  AND  EARLY  1995,  AND  THROUGH  THE  WESTERN  PROVINCES  IN  THE  FALL 
OF  1995.  THE  TALIBAN  ARE  ULTRA -ORTHODOX  SUNNIS  AND  OVERWHELMINGLY 
ETHNIC  PASHTUN  WHO  BANDED  TOGETHER  IN  EXASPERATION  AT  THE 
CORRUPTION  AND  VIOLENCE  CAUSED  BY  THE  CIVIL  WAR.  THEIR  ADVANCE 
RESULTED  NOT  FROM  MILITARY  PROWESS  BUT  FROM  DEFECTIONS  BY  LOCAL 
COMMANDERS  AND  TROOPS  SYMPATHETIC  TO  THE  TALIBAN  CAUSE.  THE  CORE 
OF  THE  TALIBAN  MILITARY  FORCE  CONSISTS  OF  VETERANS  OF  THE  ANTI- 
SOVIET  WAR,  AUGMENTED  BY  AFGHAN  STUDENTS  FROM  CONSERVATIVE  ISLAMIC 
SCHOOLS,  MAINLY  IN  PAKISTAN  AND  BOLSTERED  BY  NEW  RECRUITS.  THE 
TALIBAN  COMBAT  FORCE  PROBABLY  NUMBERS  ABOUT  25,000,  BUT  THE  NATURE 
OF  AFGHAN  SOCIETY,  WHERE  MOST  OF  THE  ADULT  MALE  POPULATION  IS 
ARMED,  PROVIDES  A  BASE  FROM  WHICH  THE  GROUP  CAN  MUSTER  LARGER 
NUMBERS  AS  NEEDED  THROUGHOUT  ITS  AREA  OF  OPERATIONS.  IN  ITS 
EXPANSION,   THE   TALIBAN   ACQUIRED   A   FEW   JET   FIGHTER   BOMBERS 

(FITTER/FISHBED)  AND  HELICOPTERS  (Mi-8/Mi-17) ,  AS  WELL  AS 
SUBSTANTIAL  ARMOR  AND  ARTILLERY  ASSETS. 
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(U)  THE  TALIBAN  HAVE  POLITICAL  SUPPORT  AND  SOME  MATERIAL 
ASSISTANCE  FROM  PAKISTAN.  THEIR  INTRANSIGENCE  HAS  FRUSTRATED 
EFFORTS  TO  INCLUDE  THEM  IN  AN  OPPOSITION  COALITION,  AND  THEY  HAVE 
ALIENATED  MANY  OF  THE  OTHER  FACTIONS.  IN  POWER,  THEY  HAVE  SHOWN 
THEMSELVES  TO  BE  INEXPERIENCED  AND  INEPT  AT  ADMINISTRATION,  AND 
HEAVY-HANDED  IN  THEIR  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  ISLAMIC  EDICTS.  THE  TALIBAN 
IS  HIGHLY  FACTIONALIZED  AND  LACK  STRONG,  CONSISTENT  CENTRAL 
LEADERSHIP.  THESE  WEAKNESSES,  COMBINED  WITH  MASOOD'S  GROWING 
STRENGTH,  APPEAR  TO  BE  SHIFTING  THE  BALANCE  AGAINST  THEM  SOMEWHAT, 
AND  WILL  PREVENT  THEM  FROM  ACHIEVING  THEIR  STATED  GOAL  OF  TAKING 
KABUL.  WHILE  THE  TALIBAN  APPEARS  TO  HAVE  REACHED  THE  LIMIT  OF  ITS 
EXPANSION,  ITS  POSITION  IN  THE  PASHTUN  SOUTH  IS  SOLID. 

(U)  NONE  OF  THE  OTHER  FACTIONS  HAVE  MILITARY  FORCES  STRONG  ENOUGH 
TO  AFFECT  THE  BALANCE.  SUNNI  FUNDAMENTALIST  WARLORD  HIKMATYAR,  AN 
ETHNIC  PASHTUN  WITH  CLOSE  LINKS  TO  PAKISTAN,  BECAME  MARGINALIZED 
WHEN  THE  TALIBAN  TOOK  OVER  MOST  OF  HIS  TERRITORY  AND  CAPTURED  MOST 
OF  HIS  INVENTORY  OF  ARMS  AND  EQUIPMENT  IN  EARLY  1995. 
NEVERTHELESS,  HIKMATYAR  RETAINS  SOME  POLITICAL  INFLUENCE  AND  COULD 
REGAIN  SOME  OF  HIS  FORMER  MILITARY  POWER  IF  SOUTHERN  PASHTUN 
COMMANDERS  NOW  ALLIED  WITH  THE  TALIBAN  SWITCHED  THEIR  SUPPORT  BACK 
TO  HIM.  HIKMATYAR  HAS  BEEN  LOOSELY  ALLIED  WITH  DOSTAM  SINCE  1994, 
BUT  MASOOD  HAS  BEEN  TRYING  TO  PERSUADE  HIKMATYAR  TO  REALIGN  HIMSELF 
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WITH  THE  KABUL  GOVERNMENT.   A  FINAL  DEAL  HAS  NOT  BEEN  STRUCK,  BUT 
HIKMATYAR  APPEARS  CLOSE  TO  SWITCHING  SIDES. 

(U)  THE  HIZB-I-WAHDAT  ARE  ETHNIC  HAZARA  SHI 'A  LIVING  IN  THE 
CENTRAL  HIGHLAND  AREA  WEST  OF  KABUL.  THE  SHI 'A  MINORITY  HAS  LONG 
BEEN  CULTIVATED  BY  ITS  CO-RELIGIONISTS  IN  IRAN.  THE  MAJORITY 
KHALILI  FACTION  IS  ALLIED  TO  DOSTAM.  THE  MINORITY  AKHBARI  FACTION 
IS  ALLIED  TO  RABBANI .  BOTH  FACTIONS  HAVE  MILITARY  FORCES,  BUT 
STRENGTHS  ARE  UNKNOWN. 

(U)  THE  NEUTRAL  NANGARHAR  SHURA,  A  POLITICAL  GROUPING  OF  LOCAL 
LEADERS,  CONTROLS  THE  KEY  EASTERN  PROVINCES  OF  NANGARHAR,  LAGHMAN, 
AND  KONAR.  THE  CRITICAL  ROAD  LEADING  FROM  KABUL  THROUGH 
JALALALABAD,  CURRENT  HOME  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  SPECIAL  MISSION 
HEADQUARTERS  IN  AFGHANISTAN,  TO  THE  PAKISTANI  BORDER  RUNS  THROUGH 
SHURA  TERRITORY.  THE  SHURA  HAS  LEANED  AGAINST  RABBANI  BUT  HAS  NOT 
ALIGNED  ITSELF  WITH  THE  OPPOSITION  OR  PARTICIPATED  IN  THE  FIGHTING. 

(U)  FIGHTING  DURING  THE  PAST  SEVERAL  MONTHS  HAS  CONSISTED  MOSTLY 
OF  INCONCLUSIVE  CLASHES  BETWEEN  MASOOD  AND  TALIBAN  FORCES  AROUND 
KABUL.  THE  TALIBAN  HOLD  ENTRENCHED  POSITIONS  TO  THE  SOUTH  AND  WEST 
OF  THE  CITY  AND  HAVE  DEFENDED  THEMSELVES  AGAINST  SEVERAL  ATTACKS  BY 
MASOOD' S  FORCES.  EXCEPT  FOR  A  BRIEF  PERIOD  IN  MARCH  1995,  HOWEVER, 
THE  TALIBAN  HAVE  NOT  BEEN  ABLE  TO  REACH  THE  DEFENSES  OF  THE 
CAPITAL.   THE  TALIBAN   BEGAN  SPORADIC  ROCKETING  OF   KABUL  LAST 
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OCTOBER,  CAUSING  SUBSTANTIAL  CIVILIAN  CASUALTIES  AND  PROBABLY 
LOSING  WHAT  SUPPORT  THEY  MAY  HAVE  HAD  IN  THE  CITY.  AS  EXPECTED 
FIGHTING  HAS  CONTINUED  THIS  SPRING  AND  SHOULD  INTENSIFY  DURING 
SUMMER  MONTHS.  WE  BELIEVE  THAT  MASOOD  MAY  MAKE  SOME  INROADS  AROUND 
KABUL.  PRO -GOVERNMENT  FORCES  ARE  ALSO  EXPECTED  TO  ATTACK  TALIBAN 
FORCES  IN  THE  WEST,  BUT  THE  TALIBAN  ARE  MILITARILY  ENTRENCHED  IN 
HERAT  AND  PRO  -  GOVERNMENT  FORCES  IN  THE  WEST  ARE  COMPARATIVELY  WEAK. 
THE  PRIMARY  RESULT  OF  NEW  FIGHTING  WILL  BE  MORE  CASUALTIES  AND 
SUFFERING.  A  STRATEGIC  STALEMATE  IS  LIKELY  TO  CONTINUE,  AND  THE 
COUNTRY  WILL  REMAIN  EFFECTIVELY  DIVIDED. 

(U)  SEVERAL  MAJOR  REPERCUSSIONS  HAVE  BEEN  FACILITATED  BY  CONTINUED 
FIGHTING  AND  THE  LACK  OF  A  CENTRAL  CONTROLLING  GOVERNMENT: 

-EXTREMIST  TRAINING  CAMPS  IN  AFGHANISTAN  EXPORT  MILITANT  ISLAM 
TO  EUROPE,  ASIA,  AND  THE  MIDDLE  EAST,  IN  THE  FORM  OF  MUJAHIDIN 
FIGHTERS.  MILITANT  ISLAMIC  LEADERS  AT  THESE  CAMPS,  WHO  SEEK  TO 
AFFECT  ISLAMIC  AFFAIRS  WORLDWIDE,  BENEFIT  FROM  THE  ABSENCE  OF  A 
UNIFIED  CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT. 

-MANY  TONS  OF  ARMS  AND  AMMUNITION  IMPORTED  DURING  THE  FORMER 
SOVIET  OCCUPATION  REMAIN  IN  AFGHANISTAN  AND  COULD  BE  EXPORTED  TO 
NEIGHBORING  STATES  OR  SOLD  ON  THE  GRAY  MARKET.  THESE  WEAPONS  COULD 
INCLUDE  SOPHISTICATED  MAN-PORTABLE  SURFACE-TO-AIR  MISSILES, 
POSSIBLY  A  MAJOR  THREAT  TO  CIVIL  COMMERCIAL  AIRLINERS. 
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-LASTLY,  AFGHANISTAN  CONTINUES  TO  CONTRIBUTE  HEAVILY  TO  THE 
WORLD  MARKET  OF  ILLICIT  NARCOTICS.  HEROIN  FROM  AFGHANISTAN 
SUPPLIES  A  LARGE  PERCENTAGE  OF  THE  MARKET  IN  WESTERN  EUROPE  AND  THE 
US. 

THANK  YOU  AGAIN  FOR  THE  PRIVELEGE  OF  APPEARING  HERE  BEFORE 
YOU.  IF  YOU  DESIRE  MORE  A  MORE  DETAILED  PICTURE  OF  THE  MILITARY 
SITUATION,  DIA  WOULD  BE  HAPPY  TO  GIVE  YOU  A  CLASSIFIED  BRIEFING  AT 
A  LATER  DATE.   PENDING  YOUR  QUESTIONS,  THIS  CONCLUDES  MY  TESTIMONY. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
review  U.S.  interests  in  Afghanistan  and  our  poHcy  towards  that  beleaguered  country.  I  would 
also  like  to  discuss  the  Afghan  peace  process,  which  the  United  States  has  actively  supported  for 
several  years.  1  appreciate  your  interest  and  willingness  to  focus  on  this  troubled  area.  I  have 
just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  region  that  included  Pakistan,  Afghanistan,  Central  Asia  and 
Russia.  The  focus  of  my  discussions  was  Afghanistan. 

The  interests  of  the  United  States  in  Afghanistan  remain  largely  as  they  have  been  since  the 
fall  of  the  communists  in  1992.  They  are  threefold: 

First,  regional  stability.  The  ongoing  conflict  among  the  Afghan  factions  is  both  a  source 
and  result  of  regional  rivalries.  The  civil  strife  is  particularly  tragic,  given  the  role  of  the  Afghan 
people's  struggle  in  ending  the  Cold  War.  The  conflict  in  Afghanistan  prevents  the  new  Central 
Asian  states  from  establishing  trade  and  oil  and  gas  outlets  to  the  south;  it  provides  another 
venue  for  Indo-Pakistani  competition;  it  feeds  Iranian  fears  of  being  surrounded  by  unfriendly 
regimes;  and  finally,  it  promotes  a  dangerous  "fragmentation  of  Afghanistan"— as  Bamett  Rubin 
has  titled  his  book  on  the  country.  The  stability  of  this  region  is  important  to  the  United  States: 
we  wish  to  see  countries  with  governments  which  provide  basic  services  and  which  protect  the 
rights  of  their  citizenry,  where  economies  can  flourish  and  foreign  investment  and  assistance  are 
welcomed  and  help  improve  the  standard  of  living. 

Seventeen  years  of  relentless  fighting  have  all  but  destroyed  Afghanistan— its  economy,  its 
infiastructure,  its  institutions,  and  its  social  systems.  The  Afghan  people  are  war-weary;  they 
want  an  end  to  the  fighting  and  a  return  to  normalcy.  We  seek  a  negotiated  p)eace  in  Afghanistan 
that  would  end  its  role  as  a  battleground.  We  support  the  aspirations  of  the  Afghan  people  for  a 
broadly  accepted,  inclusive  government  that  can  be  held  accountable  by  the  people  of 
Afghanistan  to  move  the  country  toward  a  future  of  hope. 

Second,  terrorism  and  narcotics.  In  the  absence  of  a  functioning  central  government  in 
Kabul,  these  growing  problems  cannot  be  addressed  effectively.  The  proliferation  of  militant 
training  camps  and  increased  narcotics  production  and  trafficking  can  only  be  reversed  by 
cooperation  between  those  both  inside  and  outside  Afghanistan.  Afghanistan  has  become  a 
conduit  for  drugs,  crime  and  terrorism  that  can  undermine  Pakistan,  the  neighboring  Central 
Asian  states  and  have  an  impact  beyond  to  Europe  and  Russia.  We  intend  to  maintain  an 
international  focus  on  these  problems. 

Americans  recall  the  support  the  United  States  gave  to  the  Afghan  freedom  fighters  vfho 
sought  to  liberate  their  country  from  Soviet  occupation.  Many  non- Afghans  also  took  up  the 
struggle  and  were  trained  in  camps  on  Afghan  soil.  Unfortunately,  these  camps  also  came  to  be 
used  for  terrorist  training.  Terrorist  incidents  in  the  Middle  East  and  elsewhere  have  been  linked 
to  individuals  trained  in  Afghan  camps.  Ramzi  Ahmed  Yousef,  who  has  been  indicted  as  a  majoi 
figure  in  the  World  Trade  Center  bombing,  has  such  a  link  to  Afghanistan. 
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Afghanistan  is  the  second  largest  producer  of  opium  in  the  world  after  Burma. 
Afghanistan's  opium  production  has  tripled  since  1990,  with  its  share  of  illicit  worldwide 
production  increasing  from  13  percent  of  the  total  in  1990  to  32  percent  in  1995.  Opium  poppy 
cultivation  is  relatively  easy  and  very  lucrative.  In  Afghanistan's  shattered  economy,  other 
means  must  be  found  to  provide  farmers  with  a  decent  living.  Opium  processed  into  heroin  finds 
its  way  into  Pakistan,  Central  Asia,  Russia,  Europe  and  the  U.S.  The  United  States  currently 
provides  a  modest  amount  of  fiinds  for  drug  control  and  rural  rehabilitation  projects,  crop 
substitution  and  counter-narcotics  activities,  mostly  through  the  United  Nations  Drug  Control 
Program.  (FY  95  -  $715,000;  FY  96  -  minimum  of  $200,000). 

Third,  humanitarian  concerns.  The  human  suffering  in  Afghanistan  must  be  addressed  if  the 
country  is  to  rebuild  and  rejoin  the  world  community.  Currently,  Afghanistan  ranks  173rd  of  175 
countries  on  the  United  Nations'  human  development  index.  When  stability  is  restored,  the  more 
than  2  million  Afghan  refugees  who  live  outside  the  country  and  the  more  than  half  million 
internally  displaced  persons  can  return  home.  Stability  and  security  will  also  allow  the 
redevelopment  of  the  Afghan  economy  and  reconstruction  of  the  country's  infrastructure.  Since 
1 989,  the  United  States  has  provided  $700  million  in  assistance  to  Afghanistan,  largely  for  the 
care  and  feeding  of  refiigees  and  more  recently  for  repatriaJion  efforts.  In  1995,  over  $40  million 
went  for  refugee  care  and  repatriation.  This  assistance  has  been  largely  fiuineled  through  UN 
organizations  and  private  voluntary  organizations.  Additionally,  the  United  States  has  responded 
with  urgently  needed  emergency  assistance  for  the  residents  of  Kabul  for  the  past  two  winters, 
providing  nearly  $1.5  million  of  food,  winter  clothing,  blankets,  medical  supplies  and  shelter 
materials. 

Another  legacy  of  the  1980's  was  the  placing  of  over  10  million  landmines  in  the  Afghan 
countryside  and  cities,  making  Afghanistan  one  of  the  most  heavily  mined  countries  in  the  world. 
Thousands  of  innocent  victims,  including  children,  continue  to  be  injured  and  maimed  by  these 
hidden  terrors.  Compoimding  this  tragedy,  the  warring  factions  continue  to  place  mines.  The 
U.S.  contribution  to  the  efforts  to  locate  and  eliminate  these  mines  has  been  modest,  but 
important.  In  1995,  the  United  States  provided  over  $4  million  for  the  training  and  operation  of 
demining  dog  teams,  demining  equipment  and  other  UN  demining  efforts.  While  USAID 
funding  for  demining  has  been  eliminated,  we  earnestly  hope  more  ftinding  will  be  available 
from  other  sources. 

U.S.  Policy  and  the  Afghan  Peace  Process 

The  common  thread  of  all  our  interests  in  Afghanistan  is  the  need  to  restore  stability.  This 
has  been  the  overall  goal  of  U.S.  policy.    For  the  past  several  years,  the  United  States  has 
worked  hard  to  promote  a  peace  process  in  Afghanistan  that  would  enable  a  functioning  central 
government  to  emerge,  order  to  be  restored  and  reconstruction  to  begin.  We  have  fully  supported 
the  UN  Special  Mission  on  Afghanistan,  believing  that  the  United  Nations  is  best  placed  to 
broker  a  negotiated  peace.  In  February,  as  president  of  the  UN  Security  Coimcil,  Ambassador 
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Madeleine  Albright  called  for  the  international  community  to  pay  more  attention  to  Afghanistan 
and  focused  concern  on  the  humanitarian  disaster  that  has  taken  place  there.  Then  in  April,  the 
UN  Security  Council  held  an  open  debate  on  Afghanistan,  the  first  in  over  six  years.  The  nations 
making  statements  that  day  clearly  placed  the  responsibility  for  halting  the  violence  on  the 
warring  Afghan  factions  themselves.  The  United  Nations  will  do  all  it  can  to  facilitate  the  peace 
process,  but  ultimately  it  is  up  to  the  factions  and  their  outside  supporters  to  agree  to  a  peace. 
The  world  community  urged  these  factions  to  consider  the  welfare  of  their  country  and  their 
people  and  bring  an  immediate  end  to  the  fighting. 

My  recent  discussions  in  the  region  bolstered  my  view  that  many  countries  want  a  tangible 
peace  in  Afghanistan  achieved  as  soon  as  possible.  We  have  been  discussing  with  many  nations 
the  effects  of  outside  interference  on  Afghanistan  and  how  the  continued  supply  of  arms,  materiel 
and  funds  to  the  warring  factions  has  only  perpetuated  the  fighting  and  made  the  factions  more 
resistant  to  negotiations.  The  United  States  has  repeatedly  urged  an  end  to  outside  interference  in 
Afghanistan.  We  believe  that  countries  in  the  region  should  recognize  that  Afghanistan's 
stability  is  in  their  interest.     Instability  breeds  concern  among  all  the  neighbors.  At  the  United 
Nations,  there  are  ongoing  discussions  on  how  to  promote  an  Afghan  peace,  such  as  an  arms 
embargo  and  an  international  conference.  The  United  States  wishes  to  explore  these  ideas  further 
with  other  concerned  countries. 

We  remain  convinced  that  the  only  solution  to  this  impasse  is  a  negotiated  settlement  that 
leads  to  a  representative,  broadly  supported,  central  government.  Steps  along  the  way  must 
include  a  cease-fire,  a  neutral  security  force,  demilitarizing  Kabul,  agreement  on  an  interim 
governing  arrangement  and  plarming  for  a  permanent  form  of  government.  UN  Special  Envoy 
Ambassador  Mestiri  has  these  goals  in  mind  as  he  urges  the  factions  to  put  away  their  gims  and 
put  the  nation's  interest  above  their  own.  He  has  moved  his  mission  to  Jalalabad  in  eastern 
Afghanistan  where  he  will  be  in  closer  contact  with  the  Afghans.  We  support  a  vigorous  UN 
peace  effort  aimed  at  reconciling  the  factions  and  persuading  them  to  agree  to  a  negotiated 
settlement. 

We  are  concerned,  however,  that  the  factional  leaders  are  not  putting  the  interests  of  their 
country  or  their  fellow  countrymen  above  their  self  interest.  They  are  often  inflexible  and 
seemingly  immune  to  pressure.  These  leaders  must  be  made  to  understand  that  the  Afghan 
people  do  not  want  a  continuous  state  of  war  in  their  country.  The  United  States  supports  the 
aspirations  of  the  Afghan  people  to  establish  a  representative  government  which  will  be 
responsive  to  their  needs.  The  U.S.  does  not  favor  one  faction  over  another  nor  does  it  give  any 
group  or  individual  support.  We  believe  that  the  Afghan  people  have  the  right  to  a  government 
of  their  own  choosing,  free  from  outside  interference.  For  this  to  be  achieved,  all  must  see  that 
there  can  be  no  sustainable  settlement  based  on  the  notion  that  there  will  be  a  winner  —  and 
therefore  losers.  Everyone  must  have  a  stake  in  a  negotiated  settlement  or  everyone  will 
continue  to  lose.  We  hope  that  real  progress  towards  a  lasting  peace  can  begin  soon. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  1  would  like  to  thank  you  and  the  subcommittee  for  giving  me  the 
opportunity  to  testify  about  the  ongoing  conflict  in  Afghanistan. 

You  are  to  be  commended  for  focusing  attention  on  this  nation  and  its  suffering  people, 
which  the  New  Republic  recently  called  "the  country  that  really  lost  the  Cold  War."  In 
September  1993,  an  Afghan  village  elder  named  Haji  Mahmud  Zamin  told  an  American  reporter: 

We  were  a  tool  they  used  and  threw  away.  They  got  their  victory,  so  now  their  policy  is, 
"Who  is  Afghanistan?  We  don't  know  them.  They  are  strangers."  Do  you  remember 
what  Gorbachev  said  when  he  proclaimed  Soviet  troops  were  going  to  leave  Afghanistan? 
He  called  Afghanistan  a  bleeding  wound.  What  happens  when  you  don't  treat  a  wound? 
It  becomes  infected. ' 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  Haji  Mahmud  argued,  we  have  interests  in  Afghanistan.  The  anarchy 
of  today's  Afghanistan,  where  teenage  boys  find  it  easier  to  obtain  an  automatic  rifle  than  a  ball- 
point pen,  can  spread  to  the  surrounding  regions,  where  several  states  have  or  are  seeking  the 
capacity  to  build  nuclear  weapons.  The  destruction  of  the  country's  economy  and  legal  system 
has  helped  make  Afghanistan  the  world's  second  largest  exporter  of  opium  products,  including 
heroin,  and  has  provided  extremists  from  many  countries  the  opportunity  to  obtain  military 
training.  A  generation  of  youth  have  known  no  life  but  war,  no  tools  but  weapons.  We  should 
not  be  surprised  if  desperation  leads  them  to  sell  their  only  skills  to  the  highest  bidder. 

More  than  an  interest,  however,  we  have  a  responsibility.  We  spent  over  $  3  billion,  as 
much  as  $600  million  per  year,  to  arm  Afghan  groups  to  fight  the  Soviets  and  their  clients.  Our 
justified  but  poorly  monitored  and  excessive  military  aid  helped  to  create  the  conditions  under 
which  Afghans  are  suffering  today.  At  tremendous  cost,  the  people  of  Afghanistan  played  a  key 
and  too  often  forgotten  role  in  weakening  the  Soviet  Union  and  discrediting  its  regime,  enabling 
us  to  reduce  our  own  defense  expenditures  while  enhancing  our  security.  We  owe  the  Afghans 
high-level  attention  to  the  problem  of  peacemaking  and  both  significant  contributions  and 
leadership  in  soliciting  contributions  from  others  for  humanitarian  assistance  and  reconstruction. 

Fulfilling  these  obligations,  however,  is  not  as  simple  as  asserting  them.  There  is  no 
single  policy  the  U.S.  can  follow  that  will  bring  peace  and  order  to  Afghanistan.  With  the  end  of 
the  Cold  War  and  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  apparently  bipolar  conflict  in  Afghanistan 
has  become  more  complex,  with  several  ethnically  distinct  armies  linked  to  different  regional 
powers  dominating  different  regions  of  the  country  and  forming  shifting  alliances  as  they  battle 
for  control  of  the  devastated  capital. 

Kabul  is  now  controlled  by  the  "Islamic  State  of  Afghanistan,"  led  by  President 
Burhanuddin  Rabbani  and  military  commander  Ahmad  Shah  Massoud,  both  members  of  the 
predominantly  Tajik  (Sunni  Persian-speaking)  Jamiat-i  Islami  (Islamic  Society).  Their  main 
military  opposition  now  comes  from  the  predominantly  Pashtun  movement  of  the  Taliban 


'  Haji  Mahmud  Zamin,  interviewed  by  Tim  Weiner  of  the  New  York  Times.  Asadabad.  Kunar  Province, 
Afghanistan,  September  1993.  Personal  communication  from  Weiner,  June  30.  1994. 
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(Islamic  students),  based  in  Qandahar.  The  other  significant  military  force  is  the  mainly  Uzbek 
force  of  the  Junbish-i  Milli-yi  Islami  (National  Islamic  Movement),  based  in  Mazar-i  Sharif  and 
headed  by  former  communist  general.  Abdul  Rashid  Dostum.  Other  significant  power  centers  are 
the  regional  shuras  (council)  of  Jalalabad  and  Bamiyan.  The  Jalalabad  shura  is  composed  of 
Pashtuns  belonging  to  a  different  tribal  group  than  those  in  the  Taliban  and  has  not  participated 
directly  in  the  fight  over  Kabul.  The  Bamiyan  shura  represents  the  Shia  Muslims  of  Afghanistan, 
mainly  belonging  to  the  Hazara  ethnic  group.  The  Shia  had  a  major  military  force  in  Kabul  until 
Massoud  crushed  them,  committing  many  atrocities  against  civilians,  in  an  offensive  in  February 
1995.  The  Shia  had  been  allied  with  Massoud  in  1992  but  turned  against  him  in  1993.  In  recent 
times  Dostum  has  largely  remained  neutral,  though  he  allied  with  Massoud  in  1992  and  turned 
against  him  since  January  1994.  Russia,  Iran,  and  India  support  the  government;  Pakistan 
supports  the  Taliban;  and  Uzbekistan  and  Russia  have  given  aid  to  Gen.  Dostum. 

Ideology  and  policy  differences  play  virtually  no  role  in  this  battle.  (For  instance,  Russia 
is  allied  with  Iran  against  the  "fundamentalist"  Taliban,  who  are  fighting  against  Rabbani,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Islamist  movement  in  Afghanistan.)  The  battle  is  almost  entirely  about  power 
and  security.  While  the  groups  are  ethnically  distinct,  none  of  them  has  an  ethnic  ideology,  and 
inter-ethnic  hostility  remains  quite  low  in  Afghanistan.  There  have  been  few  incidents  of  ethnic 
cleansing.  Inter-ethnic  hatred  or  fear  is  not  a  cause  of  the  conflict,  though  it  is,  increasingly,  one 
of  its  effects. 

None  of  the  forces  in  contention  is  particularly  hostile  (or  friendly)  to  U.S.  interests  or 
connected  to  international  extremist  groups.  The  main  groups  with  such  connections  are  the 
Hizb-i  Islami  (Islamic  Party)  of  Gulbuddin  Hikmatyar,  who  received  the  most  U.S.  aid,  and  the 
Ittihad-i  Islami  (Islamic  Unity)  of  Abdul  Rabb  Rasul  Sayyaf  who  received  the  most  Saudi  aid. 
The  former  was  the  government's  main  opponent  until  Pakistan  switched  its  support  to  the 
Taliban,  and  the  latter  is  allied  with  the  government.  Neither  is  currently  a  major  military  or 
political  force.  The  main  interest  of  the  U.S.  is  in  promoting  stability  and  political  legitimacy  in 
Afghanistan,  not  the  victory  or  defeat  of  any  particular  group. 

There  appear  to  be  two  principal  questions  about  how  to  achieve  a  more  stable  political 
order  in  Afghanistan  or  indeed  in  any  similar  civil  war  in  a  failed  state; 

•  Should  external  mediators  or  peacemakers  start  by  seeking  agreement  among  the 
domestic  or  international  actors? 

•  Should  a  new  interim  government  be  constituted  by  strengthening  and  expanding  the 
current  government  or  by  replacing  it  with  an  interim  coalition  government? 

In  my  view,  the  UN,  US,  or  any  other  would-be  peacemaker  should  start  by  seeking  a 
cooperative  agreement  among  the  external  actors,  most  importantly  between  Pakistan  and  Iran. 
Such  an  agreement  should  lead  to  a  verifiable  arms  embargo.  The  U.S.  should  agree  to  use  its 
intelligence  assets  in  support  of  such  verification.  The  fighting  groups  within  Afghanistan  will 
never  reach  a  stable  settlement  as  long  as  seeking  more  external  aid  remains  an  alternative  to 
reaching  an  agreement  with  an  opponent.  The  main  obstacle  to  such  an  agreement  has  been 
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Pakistan,  whose  military  and  security  establishment  has  long  held  the  goal  of  transforming 
Afghanistan  into  Pakistan's  client,  giving  Pakistan  strategic  depth  in  its  confrontation  with  India. 

Now,  however,  Pakistan  (at  least  the  foreign  ministry  and  Prime  Minister)  see  to  have  given 
up  on  using  the  Taliban  or  any  other  particular  group  At  present  both  Pakistan  and  Iran  are  moving 
toward  an  understanding  in  bilateral  discussions.  Each  has  also  opened  talks  with  the  other's  main 
client.  Iran  has  invited  the  Taliban  leadership  for  talks  in  Tehran,  and  Pakistan  has  invited  the 
Kabul  government  to  send  a  high-level  delegation  to  Islamabad.  These  are  the  most  positive 
developments  in  some  time. 

As  for  the  second  question,  the  arguments  against  the  feasibility  of  both  alternatives  are 
convincing.  Basically,  the  problem  is  to  create  a  legitimate  power.  The  government  has  more 
military  power  than  its  rivals,  but  it  does  not  have  legitimacy  and  is  unlikely  to  obtain  it.  The 
various  leaders  whose  history  or  representativeness  might  grant  them  some  legitimacy  (including 
the  former  king,  Muhammad  Zaher  Shah,  who  has  lived  in  exile  in  Italy  since  1973)  lack  effective 
power.  The  current  government  has  successively  alienated  every  major  group  in  Afghanistan; 
while  Massoud's  military  organization  continues  to  improve,  he  evinces  no  political  ability  or  will 
to  expand  his  base  of  support.  Installing  a  coalition  government,  however,  would  be  a  meaningless 
exercise  if  it  simply  amounted  to  appointing  representative  dignitaries  to  oversee  powerless 
ministries  forming  a  government  without  a  state  through  which  to  govern.  Real  power  in 
Afghanistan  today  is  only  military.  There  is  no  national  army,  but  only  a  set  of  armed  forces  or 
militias  beholden  to  regional  or  ethnic  warlords.  Holding  elections  to  choose  a  government  is  not 
possible  and  will  not  be  possible  in  the  forseeable  future,  as  there  is  no  state  administration  to 
orgaiuze  such  elections  in  most  of  the  country.  Hence  the  demand  that  Massoud's  forces  quit 
Kabul  in  favor  of  some  other  force  is  central  to  the  demand  for  a  coalition  government.  But  even  in 
the  unlikely  event  that  Massoud  would  agree  to  retreat  without  being  defeated,  introducing  any  new 
coalition  force  into  Kabul  would  be  a  recipe  for  moving  the  civil  war  back  into  the  heart  of  the 
capital  again.  Afghans  do  not  want,  and  no  nation  would  supply  troops  to,  an  international 
peacekeeping  force  in  Afghanistan,  though  that  is  what  the  situation  calls  for. 

In  my  view,  while  I  do  not  oppose  attempts  to  mediate  a  broad  political  agreement,  the  best 
alternative  in  the  near  term  is  likely  to  be  an  understanding  among  the  regional  powers  that  leads  to 
the  cessation  or  at  least  reduction  of  foreign  aid  to  the  combattants.  This  will  gradually  force  the 
Afghan  groups  to  negotiate  and  create  more  stability  in  a  number  of  regions.  Some  economic 
factors  may  then  work  to  make  the  leaders  more  amenable  to  agreement.  Even  today,  private 
enterprise  and  trade  continue  to  fiuiction  across  the  front  lines.  Buses  and  trucks  reguJarly  transport 
people  and  goods  between  Kabul  and  areas  controlled  by  the  Taliban,  Dostum,  or  the  Jalalabad 
shura.  Targeted  development  projects  that  strengthened  the  private  economy  would  increase  the 
incentive  for  peace.  Similarly,  war  is  now  one  of  the  few  ways  of  making  a  living  open  to  young 
men.  The  international  community  has  to  undertake  a  long-term  project  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
youth  of  Afghanistan,  providing  them  with  training  and  opportunities  in  reconstruction. 

Such  an  approach  will  require  commitment  of  time  and  money  over  the  long  term  ~  i.e. 
through  more  than  one  U.S.  presidential  administration.  We  provided  such  continuity  during  the 
war,  where  our  effort  started  under  President  Carter,  continued  and  expanded  under  President 
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Reagan,  and  was  finally  ended  after  having  continued  for  nearly  three  years  under  President  Bush. 
We  should  be  able  to  show  the  same  kind  of  commitment  to  the  more  complex  but  ultimately  much 
less  expensive  effort  of  reconstructing  a  country  that  sacrificed  so  much. 

Appendix;  Background  Information 

To  assist  the  committee  in  its  deliberations,  I  include  below  some  additional  information  on 
the  major  groups  in  conflict  and  efforts  to  find  a  solution. 

Groups  in  Conflict  and  their  International  Links 

After  the  fall  of  President  Najibullah  in  April  1 992,  four  principal  amied  groups  with 
different  ethnic  characteristics  and  foreign  support  initially  fought  for  power  in  Kabul.  All  to 
differing  extents  also  enjoyed  incomes  from  local  taxes  or  customs  as  well  as  the  drug  trade  and 
other  smuggling  enterprises: 

•  Abdul  Rashid  Dostum  (commander  of  the  former  government  militias,  renamed 
Junbish)  controlled  the  northern  area  centred  on  Mazai-i  Sharif  He  received  support 
from  the  Karimov  government  in  Uzbekistan  and  from  Russia.^ 

•  Massoud  and  Rabbani  led  mainly  Tajiks,  with  members  of  some  other  north-eastern 
ethnic  groups;  they  were  allied  to  Sayyaf  and  Harakat-i  Islami.  Several  key  government 
figures  (notably  Tajik  army  officers  and  intelligence  officers)  also  joined  them.  At  first 
Rabbani  received  some  financial  support  from  the  Saudi  government  (as  well  as  fuel), 
but  this  appears  to  have  ended  in  1993.  He  enjoyed  the  use  of  Afj^anistan's  new  bank 
notes  (printed  under  commercial  contract  in  Russia)  after  he  became  acting  President  in 
June  1992. 

•  Hikmatyar  led  a  mainly  Pashtun  group  consisting  of  Hizb  recruits  from  the  refugee 
camps,  former  Khalqi  military  officers,  and  Pashtun  former  government  militias.^  He 
never  succeeded  in  galvanizing  the  main  Pashtun  tribal  shuras  behind  him,  however. 
The  tribes  were  hardly  involved  in  the  struggle  for  Kabul.  Hikmatyar  continued  to 
receive  help  from  Arab  and  Pakistani  Islamic  radicals. 

•  Finally,  Hizb-i  Wahdat  organized  the  Shi'a  of  Kabul  city,  armed  by  the  Iranians  and 
Parchamis  during  Najibullah's  fall,  and  enjoyed  a  base  in  the  Hazarajat.  Several  Shi'a 
government  militias  joined  them,  notably  in  Kabul  city.'* 


^  Interviews,  U.N.  and  U.S.  officials,  Dusti.  Tajikistan.  June  1993;  interviews  with  Afghan  officials  and  members  of 
Junbish,  Tashkent,  Uzbekistan,  May  1993;  personal  observations,  Mazar-i  Sharif  and  Hairatan.  Baikh  Province. 
Afghanistan,  January  1996 

'Anthony  Davis,  "The  Afghan  Armv."  Jane's  Intelligence  Review  (March  1993),  pp.  134-39. 

^  Ibid,  interviews  with  Parchami  Ceniral  Committee  members  in  New  York  (May  1992)  and  Almaty  (October  1992) 
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The  ethnic  stnicnire  of  the  conflict,  however,  changed  over  time  with  shifts  in  the  balance 
of  power,  indicating  that  power  rather  than  ethnic  relations  was  the  fimdaniental  cause  of  the 
conflict.  At  first,  Massoud,  Dostum,  and  Hizb-i  Wahdat  took  joint  control  of  Kabul  and  repulsed  an 
attack  by  the  Hizb-Khalq  coalition.  The  conflict  seemed  to  pit  Pashtuns  against  non-Pashtuns.  By 
the  end  of  1992,  however,  the  predominance  of  Massoud  and  Rabbani  in  Kabul  (and  their 
unwillingness  to  share  power)  alienated  first  Hizb-i  Wahdat  and  then  Dostum.  The  former  signed 
an  agreement  with  Hikmatyar  in  January  1993.  Dostum  at  first  manoeuvred  between  the  two  sides 
but  openly  allied  with  Hikmatyar  by  New  Year  of  1994,  when  the  two  former  enemies  launched  a 
joint  attack  on  Massoud's  forces.^ 

In  the  rest  of  the  country,  between  the  fall  of  Mazar  on  19  March  and  the  surrender  of 
Jalalabad  on  23  April,  mujahedin  had  negotiated  the  surrender  of  all  major  government  garrisons. 
Regional  councils,  some  including  commanders  formerly  on  opposite  sides,  formed  on  the  basis  of 
local  ethnic  and  tribal  ties. 

A  somewhat  different  set  of  alignments  emerged  in  Northern  Afghanistan,  where  the 
political  logic  of  post-Soviet  Central  Asia  exerted  a  pull  on  the  Afghan  actors.  In  the  wake  of  the 
fall  of  Najibullah.  political  alignments  in  the  north  reflected  a  reaction  to  Afghanistan's  history  of 
domination  by  Pashtun  governments:  non-Pashtun  political  forces  allied  to  take  control  of  Kabul. 

Dostxim  and  Massoud,  however,  were  allied  with  different  sides  in  the  civil  war  in 
Tajikistan.  President  Karimov  of  Uzbekistan  actively  supported  the  armed  movement  that  ousted 
the-Islamo-democrat-Tajik  nationalists  from  power  in  Dushanbe."  Their  restorationist  movement 
was  supported  by  the  Uzbeks  of  certain  regions  of  Tajikistan,  who  had  been  attacked  by  Tajik 
nationalists.  Massoud,  as  well  as  other  mujahedin  commanders  in  the  north,  gave  refuge  to  the 
Tajik  Islamist  guerrillas  and  their  political  leadership.^ 

Throughout  1993,  Karimov  seems  to  have  encouraged  Dostum  to  exert  pressure  on 
Kunduz,  the  Tajik  opposition's  main  political  centre  in  Afghanistan.  In  a  series  of  offensives  by 
Dostum  in  late  1 993  and  early  1 994,  the  town  changed  hands  several  times,  though  ultimately 
reverting  to  the  local  shura,  allied  with  Massoud.  Karimov  also  appears  to  have  encouraged 
Dostum  to  ally  with  Hikmatyar  in  the  January  1994  attempt  to  seize  power  in  Kabul. ^ 


'  Japan  Economic  Newswire  [Islamabad],  "Afghan  Envoy  Says  Government  Beating  Hikmatyar,  Dostam  Forces", 
6  January  1994 

^  Bamen  R.  Rubin.  "The  Fragmentation  of  Tajikistan,"  Survival  35  (Winter  1993-94),  pp.  71-91 ;  interviews  with 
officials  of  the  Uzbekistan  Ministries  of  National  Security  and  Defense,  Tashkent,  May  1993;  interviews  with  officials 
of  the  Russian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Tashkent,  May  1993;  interviews  with  members  of  militia  of  Uzbekistan 
Ministry  of  Internal  Affau^,  KhuJand.  Tajikistan,  June  1993;  interviews  with  U.S.  diplomats,  Dushanbe,  Tajikistan, 
June  1993. 

'  Rubin,  "Fragmenution  of  Tajikistan";  Survival  (Winter  1993-94);  interviews  with  U.S.  and  U.N.  oflTicials.  Dusti, 
Tajikistan,  June  1993;  personal  observations,  Kunduz,  Kunduz  Province  Afghanistan.  January  1996 


'  Interview  with  Afghan  official,  Tashkent,  Uzbekistan,  May  1993 
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Two  years  later,  however,  Karimov  wished  to  reduce  the  Russian  presence  in  neighbouring 
Tajikistan.  Hence  he  had  opened  talks  with  Tajikistan's  Islamic  opposition.  In  addition,  he,  like 
Russia  and  Iran,  saw  the  Taliban  movement  as  a  form  of  Pakistani  aggression.^  These 
considerations  may  have  encouraged  Dostum  to  maintain  operational  neutrality  between  Massoud 
and  the  Taliban,  as  long  as  neither  side  attacked  his  area. 

In  late  1994  both  the  interests  of  regional  states  and  the  alienation  of  Afghan  public  opinion 
from  all  the  existing  political  leadership  found  a  new  and  unexpected  form  of  expression  in  the 
sudden  appearance  of  the  new  armed  movement  of  "Taliban"  or  religious  students.  The  appearance 
of  this  new  movement  requires  reference  to  changes  in  Pakistan  as  well  as  Afghanistan. 

In  October  1993,  Benazir  Bhutto  was  once  again  elected  Prime  Minister  of  Pakistan.  She 
appointed  General  Naseerullah  Khan  Babar  as  Interior  Minister.  Upon  assuming  office,  Bhutto  and 
Babar  presumably  found  plans  for  the  January  1 994  Kabul  coup  d'Jtat  already  well  advanced  and 
acquiesced  in  it,  in  the  hopes  that  it  would  stabilize  Afghanistan.  When  it  failed,  Babar,  it  appears, 
began  to  move  Pakistan  away  from  its  reliance  on  Hikmatyar  as  an  agent  of  Pakistan's  influence. 

Since  the  fall  of  1991,  when  the  USSR  disintegrated,  moderates  in  the  Pakistani  foreign 
policy  establishment  led  by  then  Minister  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  Sardar  Asif  Ali,  had 
argued  that  opening  trade  with  the  new  states  of  Central  Asia,  not  an  Islamic  campaign,  should  be 
the  focus  of  Pakistan's  foreign  policy  on  its  northwest  borders. '  ^  Sardar  Asif  became  Benazir 
Bhutto's  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  1993,  and  General  Babar  appears  to  have  adopted  his  policy. 
If  the  route  from  Peshawar  through  Kabul  and  the  Salang  highway  to  Tashkent  was  blocked  by  the 
war  in  Kabul.  Pakistan  should  seek  to  open  the  western  route,  from  Quetta  through  Qandahar  and 
Herat  to  Turkmenistan. 

In  June  1994,  Bhutto's  Cabinet  decided  to  proceed  with  building  rail  and  road  links  to 
Central  Asia.  On  14  September,  Babar  announced  that  the  following  week  he  would  travel  to 
Central  Asia  via  Qandahar  and  Herat  to  negotiate  the  traxisit  of  a  Pakistani  convoy  that  would  leave 
in  mid-October.  The  convoy  would  be  organized  by  the  National  Logistics  Cell,  the  same  military 
transport  unit  that  had  been  in  charge  of  supplying  the  mujahedin  with  weapons.  ^ '  The  convoy  was 
delayed  until  Benazir  Bhutto  personally  made  the  final  arrangements.  While  attending 
independence  day  celebrations  in  Turkmenistan  on  25  October,  Bhutto  reached  agreements  with 
both  Ismail  Khan  and  Abdul  Rashid  Dostum,  who  controlled  Afghanistan's  border  with 


"  Interview  with  Western  diplomat,  Tashkent,  Uzbekistan,  January  1996 

'^  Ahmed  Rashid.  The  Resurgence  of  Central  Asia:  Islam  or  Nationalism?  (Karachi:  Oxford  University  Press,  and 
London:  Zed  Press,  1994),  pp.  215-16 

' '  Reuters  [Islamabad],  "Pakistan  to  open  road  link  with  Central  Asia",  14  September,  1994 
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Turkmemstan  and  Uzbekistan. '  ^  Four  days  later  30  trucks  laden  with  food,  clothes,  and  medical 
supplies  left  Quetta,  reportedly  escorted  by  Colonel  Imam,  one  of  the  ISI  officers  most  prominent 
in  Pakistan's  Afghanistan  policy.  Soon  after  crossing  into  Afghanistan,  on  1  November,  the  convoy 
was  stopped  by  Afghan  tribesmen  who  had  long  exacted  tolls  from  travellers  and  had  served 
Najibullah  as  a  militia  in  the  area. '  ^  By  5  November  the  convoy  had  been  ft-eed  and  sent  on  its  way 
by  a  new  group  -  armed  Taliban  or  religious  students,  apparently  including  both  Afghan  refugees 
and  Pakistani  Pashttins,  who  had  streamed  across  the  border  armed  with  new  weapons.  After  a 
quick  battle  they  dispersed  the  tribesmen  and  quickly  swept  into  Qandahar  city,  where  with  little 
resistance  they  captured  the  city.''*  The  students  quickly  gained  popular  support  by  imposing  order 
on  Qandahar.  though  their  strictures  on  women  and  education  caused  resentment. 

The  core  leadership  of  the  Taliban  movement  consisted  of  traditional,  privately-educated 
ulama  from  the  southern  Pashtun  tribes  and  students  studying  in  traditional  Sunni  madrasas  in 
Pakistani  Baluchistan.  Some  of  these  ulama  had  been  commanders  in  \he  jihad  but  had  become 
alienated  from  the  party  leaderships.  Most  of  the  madrasas  where  they  recruited  student  followers 
were  affiliated  to  the  Jamiat-ul-Ulema-i  Islam  in  Pakistan.  This  party  (divided  into  two  factions) 
was  virulently  opposed  to  the  Islamist  radical  Jama'at-i  Islami  and  had  intermittently  allied  itself 
with  the  PPP.  It  seems  likely  that  the  Taliban  received  arms  fixjm  Pakistan  (whether  Babar's  Interior 
Ministry  or  the  ISI)  in  support  of  their  effort  to  free  the  convoy. 

Taliban  fronts  recruited  from  madrasas  had  dways  been  one  of  the  components  of  the 
jihad}^  These  fronts,  recruited  from  the  private  madrasas  of  tribal-rural  Afghanistan,  generally 
belonged  to  U^ditionalist  parties  (especially  Muhammadi's)  and  expressed  the  common  people's 
identification  of  Islam  with  justice,  not  with  a  radical  political  ideology.  One  might  also  note  that 
the  southern  Pashmn  tribes  represented  by  the  Taliban  had  little  if  any  representation  in  the 
leadership  of  the  parties  fighting  over  Kabul  and  involved  in  negotiations  for  a  political  settlement. 

As  this  amorphous  movement  consolidated  its  hold  over  Qandahar,  however,  its  leaders 
expanded  their  goals.  The  Taliban  helped  provide  security  for  Pakistani  activities  directed  toward 
Central  Asia.  They  doubtless  received  Pakistani  aid,  but  they  also  had  plans  of  their  own  and  began 


'  2  BBC  Summary  of  World  Broadcasts  (Islamabad  26  Oct  94],  "Iranian  and  Turkish  Presidents  and  Pakistani  Premier 
in  Ashkhabad".  29  October  1994 

'  -^  On  this  group  see  Bamen  R.  Rubin.  The  Fragmentation  of  Afghanistan:  Slate  Formation  and  Collapse  in  the 
International  System  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1995),  pp.  158-59,  199,  244,  245.  Some  of  the  detail  on  this 
incident  is  derived  from  a  contribution  signed  "Abed  Afghan"  to  Usenet  newsgroup  soc.culture.afghanistan  on  7 
November  1994 

'"*  Reuters  [Quetta],  "Students  Take  Afghan  City,  Free  Pakistani  Caravan",  5  November  1994 

'^Olivier  Roy, /.r/am  a«y /?ejw/ance  m  Afghanistan  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press),  pp.  112-18 
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to  march  toward  Kabul. '^  It  is  unclear  to  what  extent  this  was  their  decision  and  to  what  extent 
Pakistan's.  With  both  Pakistani  aid  and  an  avalanche  of  public  opinion  supporting  the  movement, 
the  mujahedin  parties  in  the  southern  Pashnrn  areas  collapsed  much  as  Najibullah's  forces  did  in 
1992.  The  Taliban  advanced  toward  Kabul  with  little  if  any  fighting,  as  most  armed  groups  either 
fled  or  joined  them.  By  the  start  of  February  1995  the  Taliban  had  encountered  the  rear  forces  of 
Gulbuddin  Hikmatyar  south  of  Kabul. 

By  14  February  the  Taliban  occupied  Hikmatyar's  main  base  in  Charasyab,  Logar  Province. 
Hikmatyar  fled  without  a  fight.  Massoud  moved  his  front  lines  south  to  posts  deserted  by 
Hikmatyar,  then  moved  back  slightly  under  an  agreement  negotiated  with  the  Taliban.  Except  for  a 
Shi'a  neighbourhood  dominated  by  Hizb-i  Wahdat,  all  of  Kabul  was  now  under  Massoud's  control. 
The  neutralization  of  Hikmatyar  removed  one  of  the  obstacles  to  a  negotiated  settlement,  but  the 
arrival  of  the  Taliban  created  another.  The  ulama  who  constituted  the  core  leadership  of  this 
amorphous  movement  insisted  that  they  alone  would  carry  out  disarmament  and  oversee  security  in 
Kabul.  They  refused  to  cooperate  or  negotiate  with  any  of  the  existing  parties,  which  the  Taliban 
denounced  as  criminal. 

After  the  Iranian-supported  Shi'a  militia  in  South  Kabul  was  crushed  between  the  Taliban 
and  Massoud,  the  latter  succeeded  in  pushing  the  Taliban  out  of  the  Kabul  area.  By  March  1995 
Massoud  had  secured  the  capital  from  rocket  attacks  for  the  first  time  in  years.  ^^  Rabbani- 
Massoud  government  seemed  more  firmly  entrenched  than  ever.  Under  these  new  conditions  of 
increased  security,  displaced  people  returned  to  Kabul  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  returning  its 
population  to  an  estimated  1 .2  million.  1 7 

On  5  September,  however,  the  resurgent  Taliban  overran  the  city  of  Herat  while  fuing 
hardly  a  shot.  Ismail  Khan  fled  to  Iran,  weakened  by  internal  dissension  in  his  forces,  who  refused 
to  fight  for  him.  The  Taliban  soon  stood  once  more  at  the  gates  of  Kabul,  leading  the  government  to 
charge  that  Pakistan  had  armed  and  organized  the  movement  to  try  once  again  to  place  a  supine 
government  in  Kabul.  The  war  for  the  capital  resumed  with  a  Taliban  offensive  on  10  October. 

While  it  is  unclear  to  what  extent  the  decisions  by  the  Taliban  to  attack  Herat  and  Kabul 
originated  with  their  leadership  and  to  what  extent  with  Pakistan,  both  of  these  attacks  were 
accompanied  by  overt  Pakistani  political  support  and  more  or  less  covert  Pakistani  logistical 
support.  Pakistan  regarded  the  Rabbani  government  as  hostile  and  beholden  to  both  India  and 
Russia,  which  had  supplied  it  with  some  equipment.  Furthermore,  Pakistan  feared  that  an 
exclusively  non-Pashtun  government  in  Kabul  would  lead  Afghan's  Pashtuns  to  turn  their  national 
aspirations  again  on  Pakistan,  reviving  the  demand  for  Pashtunistan. 


'6  Wall  Street  Journal  [New  York],  Nancy  De Wolf  Smith,  "These  Rebels  Aren't  So  Scary",  22  Februaiy  1995,  p.  A20; 
some  information  also  from  another  contribution  by  "Abed  Afghan"  to  the  usenet  newsgroup  soc.culmre.afghanistan, 
13  December  1994 

"  UN  Coordinator  Martin  Barber,  quoted  in  Voice  of  America  [Kabul],  Douglas  Bakshian,  "Kabul  Emergency",  4 
February  1996  (electronic  format  -  gopher.voa.gov) 
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Pakistan's  policy  deeply  ofTended  Iran,  a  neighbour  with  whom  Pakistan  sought  and  needed 
good  relations  for  both  international  and  domestic  reasons.  Much  of  Pakistan's  Shi'a  population, 
maybe  25  per  cent  of  the  population,  both  looks  to  Iran  as  a  sort  of  spiritual  homeland  and  has 
constituted  a  significant  portion  of  the  support  base  of  Benazir  Bhutto  and  the  PPP.  Iran  regarded 
the  control  of  Herat  by  the  Taliban  as  an  unacceptable  affront  to  its  national  interest. '^  The  ISI. 
deeply  involved  in  supporting  the  Taliban,  had  long-standing  relations  with  the  CIA,  which  had 
recently  been  tasked  by  the  U.S.  Congress  with  spending  US$  20  million  to  destabilize  the  Islamic 
Republic.  Iran  had  virtually  terminated  aid  to  Afghan  factions,  but  in  response  to  Pakistan's  support 
for  the  Taliban,  behind  which  Iran  suspected  the  hand  of  the  U.S.,  Iran  sharply  escalated  its  aid  to 
Massoud  and  Rabbani.'^  Together  with  a  much  higher  level  of  Russian  aid,  this  enabled  the 
government  to  resist  all  offensives  and  strengthen  itself  militarily. 

By  early  1996,  as  the  Taliban  continued  rocket  attacks  on  the  Kabul  population,  and  the  UN 
and  ICRC  warned  of  imminent  starvation  and  the  flight  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  from 
the  city,  the  government  of  Pakistan  apparently  realized  it  had  made  a  mistake.  Despite  all  the  aid  it 
had  given,  it  could  not  control  the  Taliban  and  had  alienated  an  important  neighbour.  But  Pakistan 
appeared  to  have  no  alternative  policy  on  hand. 
Attempts  to  Find  a  Political  Solution 

These  events  took  place  as  the  international  community,  including  the  superpowers,  regional  states 
and  the  UN,  sought  and  failed  to  sponsor  a  variety  of  political  settlements  of  Afghanistan's 
conflicts.  These  attempts  have  gone  through  three  stages,  corresponding  to  the  development  of  the 
international  system.20 

During  the  first  stage,  that  of  the  Soviet  intervention  and  the  Cold  War.  the  UN  Secretary  General 
used  his  good  offices  to  mediate  the  Geneva  Accords,  signed  on  14  April  1988,  under  which  Soviet 
troops  withdrew  from  Afghanistan  by  15  February  1 989.2  lialogue  These  accords  made  no 
provision  for  an  interim  government  or  other  measures  for  a  domestic  political  settlement  within 
Afghanistan.  The  text  of  the  accords  provided  for  termination  of  all  assistance  to  the  Pakistan-based 
resistance,  the  mujahedin,  but  the  U.S.  claimed  the  right  to  continue  aid  to  parties  in  Afghanistan, 
just  as  the  Soviets  claimed  the  right  to  continue  aid  to  the  regime  they  had  installed.  The  U.S. 


'  °  This  analysis  is  based  on  discussions  with  Iranian  and  European  diplomats  in  Tehran  in  January  1996  and  at  the 
State  Department  in  Febniary  1996 

'"  Interviews,  U.S.  State  Depanment  officials,  Washington,  January  1996;  interviews,  officials  of  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  Iran,  Tehran,  January  1996 

2"  This  section  draws  on  Bamett  R.  Rubin,  The  Search  for  Peace  m  Afghanistan:  From  Buffer  State  to  Failed  State 
(New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1995)  in  addition  to  specifically  cited  sources 

2 '  Selig  S.  Harrison,  "Inside  the  Afghan  Talks."  Foreign  Policy,  72  (1988),  pp.  3 1  -60;  Diego  Cordovez  and  Selig 
Harrison,  Getting  the  Soviets  Out  (Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  195);  Riaz  Mohammad  Khan.  Untying  the  Afghan 
Knot  (Durham,  N.C.:  Duke  University  Press,  1 99 1 ;  Rubin,  The  Search  for  Peace  in  Afghanistan 
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determination  to  gain  the  maximum  advantage  over  the  USSR  meant  the  Accords  were  never 
implemented.  UN  mediator  Diego  Cordovez  proposed  an  interim  government  under  the  aegis  of 
neutral  officials  from  Zahir  Shah's  regime,  which  would  then  convene  a  Loya  Jirga.  This  proposal 
found  no  support  among  the  major  protagonists,  who  were  bent  on  winning.22 

The  Geneva  Accords  intended  to  reinstate  international  cooperation  over  Afghanistan  by  removing 
antagonistic  flows  of  power  resources:  UN  mediation  would  coordinate  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
troops  with  termination  of  aid  to  the  mujahedin.  This  agreement,  however,  failed  to  provide  for  an 
Afghan  government  able  to  control  the  country's  territory  and  population  in  a  way  that  apportioned 
influence  acceptably  among  the  external  powers  concerned.  Because  Gorbachev  needed  to 
withdraw  from  Afghanistan  to  build  confidence  in  his  intentions  in  other  arenas  such  as  arms 
control,  he  did  so  anyway,  and  the  U.S.  and  its  partners  continued  aid. 

The  second  stage,  from  February  1989  to  April  1992,  was  the  period  of  proxy  war  between  the 
mujahedin,  supported  by  the  U.S.,  Pakistan,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  other  Arab  and  Islamic  sources,  and 
the  Soviet-aided  regime  of  Najibullah.  Despite  the  continuing  fighting  in  Afghanistan,  this  stage 
corresponded  to  a  period  of  international  cooperation.  Between  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  and  the 
breakup  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States  lost  an  enemy  and  seemed  to  gain  a  partner  in 
managing  the  global  order.  The  superpowers  conducted  an  intensive  direct  dialogue  on  a  range  of 
issues,  including  Afghanistan,  for  which  they  elaborated  a  plan  for  a  "period  of  transition". 23  Both 
superpowers  would  end  aid  to  their  clients,  and  the  UN  would  preside  over  an  interim  authority  that 
would  sponsor  elections  or  some  other  representative  procedure  to  create  a  permanent  government. 
The  UN  Secretary  General's  office  continued  to  mediate  between  Kabul  and  the  mujahedin,  but  in  a 
role  largely  subordinate  to  the  superpowers;  the  UN  representative  circulated  proposals  that 
emerged  from  the  U.S. -Soviet  dialogue  among  the  Afghan  parties  in  an  attempt  to  build  support  for 
the  process. 

This  finiilly  led  to  an  agreement  when  the  Soviet  hard-liners  were  ousted  after  the  failure  of  their 
August  1991  coup  d'Jlat.  The  U.S.  and  USSR  agreed  to  end  aid  at  the  end  of  1991  and  support  UN 
efforts  to  broker  a  transitional  regime.^'* 

The  disintegration  of  the  USSR,  however,  precipitated  the  internal  collapse  of  the  Najibullah 
regime  just  as  this  plan  was  about  to  be  implemented.^^  An  alliance  of  some  mujahedin  groups 


22  On  this  proposal  see  Bamen  R.  Rubin,  "Afghanistan:  The  Next  Round",  Orbis,  33  (Winter  1989),  pp.  57-72;  Diego 
Cordovez  and  Selig  S.  Harrison,  Out  of  Afghanistan:  The  Inside  Story  of  the  Soviet  Withdrawal  (New  York;  Oxford 
University  Press,  1995),  pp.  368-78 

23  Rubin,  Search  for  Peace,  pp  96-  II 1 

2^  Communique  of  meeting  between  Foreign  Minister  Boris  Pankin  and  Secretary  of  State  James  Baker,  Moscow, 
September  13,  1991  supplied  to  the  author  by  the  State  Department;  Washington  Post,  David  Hoffman,  "U.S..  Soviets 
Sign  Afghan  Arms  Halt:  Backing  of  Combatants  Abandoned",  14  September,  1991,  p.  A 1 

25  Rubin,  Search  for  Peace,  pp.  126-128 
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with  fragments  of  the  old  regime's  armed  forces  took  control  of  the  capital,  launching  a  new  round 
of  civil  war,  mainly  among  factions  of  the  former  mujahedin.  Under  the  Peshawar  Accord  of  April 
26.  1992,  the  Pakistan-based  mujahedin  groups  agreed  on  an  interim  presidency  leading  to 
elections,  but  most  provisions  of  the  Accord  were  never  implemented. 

The  termination  of  aid  to  both  sides  at  the  beginning  of  1992  was  supposed  to  push  them  toward 
accommodation.  Instead  it  led  to  fragmentation  of  both  sides.  The  coherence  of  the  bipolar  conflict 
was  due  to  the  aid  flows,  not  the  structxire  of  political  cleavages  in  Afghanistan.  The  aid-based  state 
had  grown  without  integrating  a  national  society,  and  that  society's  fragmentation  reasserted  itself 
in  the  assortment  of  ethnic,  tribal,  and  factional  conflicts  -  exacerbated  by  probably  the  worid's 
highest  level  of  sophisticated  personal  weapons  -  that  overwhelmed  the  attempt  to  create  an  interim 
government.  The  core  of  the  state,  the  army,  collapsed  in  ethnic-factional  mutinies,  leaving  no  core 
of  power  for  an  interim  regime  to  preside  over.  Armed  factions  aided  by  competing  regional  powers 
filled  the  vacuum. 

TTie  third  stage,  after  the  breakup  of  the  Soviet  Union,  in  which  we  now  fmd  ourselves,  is  a  period 
of  strategic  vacuum  in  Afghanistan  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  South  Asia  as  a  whole.  No 
longer  of  strategic  importance  to  any  major  power,  Afghanistan  became  the  scene  of  civil  war 
fuelled  by  competition  among  regional  states,  including  Pakistan,  Iran,  India,  and  Uzbekistan, 
together  with  Saudi  Arabia,  Russia,  and  Turkey  to  a  lesser  extent.  For  almost  two  years  after  the  fall 
of  NajibuIIah.  the  UN  effectively  abandoned  any  effort  to  seek  a  political  settlement.  The  only 
peace  proposal  during  this  time  was  the  effort  by  Pakistan  and  Saudi  Arabia  (with  eventual 
participation  by  Iran)  to  broker  the  Islamabad  Accords  of  March  1993.  These  Accords,  broken 
almost  as  soon  as  signed,  provided  for  power  sharing  between  what  were  then  the  two  major 
military  forces  around  Kabul,  the  mainly  Tajik  Jamiat-i  Islami,  led  by  President  Burhanuddin 
Rabbanj  and  Defence  Minister  Ahmad  Shah  Massoud,  and  the  mainly  Pashnin  Hizb-i  Islami,  led  by 
Gulbuddin  Hikmatyar,  who  was  named  Prime  Minister  by  the  Accords.^o 

As  the  war  continued,  in  the  spring  of  1 994,  the  UN  was  pushed  into  action  by  mid-level  officials 
of  a  few  governments,  including  the  U.S.  It  started  a  new  good  offices  mission,  led  by  former 
Tunisian  Foreign  Minister  Mahmoud  Mestiri.27  Initially,  the  Mestiri  mission  tried  a  new  tactic  of 
appealing  directly  to  the  people  of  Afghanistan  by  convening  public  meetings  in  numerous  towns 
and  cities  in  Afghanistan  and  places  of  exile.  The  response  -  crowds  of  thousands  of  people  and 
literally  hundreds  of  peace  proposals  -  left  little  doubt  that  the  common  people  of  Afghanistan 
longed  for  peace.  In  the  absence  of  any  major  power  resources  to  support  the  initiative,  however,  a 
good  offices  mission  was  unable  to  pose  a  genuine  alternative  to  the  warring  power-holders,  among 
whom  Mestiri  soon  began  to  mediate.  The  various  proposals  he  circulated  all  had  the  same  basic 
form  as  the  one  proposed  in  1992:  the  sitting  President  (now  Rabbani  rather  than  NajibuIIah)  would 
turn  over  power  to  a  collective  leadership  of  relatively  neutral  figures,  who  would  preside  over  a 


26  Text  of  Islamabad  Accord  supplied  to  author  by  Permanent  Mission  of  Afghanistan  to  the  UN 

2^  Mestiri's  mission  was  authorized  in  United  Nations,  General  Assembly,  Emergency  International  Assistance  for 
Peace.  Normalcy  and  Reconstrvclion  of  ffarStricken  Afghanistan,  A/RESMSaOi.  21  December  1993 
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period  of  lransition.28  Rabbani  avoided  Najibullah's  fatal  step  of  slating  clearly  that  he  would  hand 
over  power,  and  Mestiri's  mission  was  further  complicated  by  the  rise  of  the  Taliban,  who  refused 
to  negotiate. 


Thus  far  these  third  stage  efforts,  like  the  previous  ones,  seem  destined  to  fall  far  short  of 
their  proclaimed  goal  of  helping  Afghans  to  establish  a  stable,  legitimate  government  in  their 
country.  Despite  frequent  shifts  in  power  and  the  rise  of  a  new  group,  the  Taliban,  the  fundamental 
resility  has  not  changed.  In  a  situation  of  such  instability  and  fragility  of  all  alliances  and  power 
relations,  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  negotiate  stable  agreements,  especially  those  long-term  ones 
that  form  the  basis  of  governments.  The  underlying  reality  of  today's  Afghanistan  remains  the 
same,  whoever  dominates  the  scene  for  a  year,  a  month,  or  a  day.  No  leader  controls  a  reliable, 
renewable,  autonomous  flow  of  resources  with  which  to  create  and  manage  a  stable  apparatus  of 
power.  Each  protagonist  hopes  that  by  holding  out  a  little  longer  and  seeking  still  more  foreign  aid, 
he  can  wear  down  his  opponents.  Power  depends  on  transient  foreign  support  criss-crossing  (and 
double-crossing)  networks  of  infomiai  ties,  and  the  constant  re-negotiation  of  all  bargains.  No 
superpower  will  impose  order  (as  the  British  and  Soviets  tried  to  do)  or  pay  an  Afghan  to  impose 
order  (as  the  British  ultimately  did).  Unless  Afghanistan's  neighbours  reach  an  agreement  on  non- 
interference, it  will  remain  a  legally  undivided  territory  of  fragmented  power. 


-^  United  Nations,  Security  Council,  "Security  Council  Welcomes  Acceptance  by  Afghan  Panics  of  Phased  National 
Reconciliation  Process",  S/PRST/77,  30  Novemt)er  1994 
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Why  the  Instability? 

THE  HOPE  AND  EXHILARATION  felt  among  Afghans  as  the  last  Soviet 
troops  retreated  from  their  country  in  early  1989  gave  way  to  frustration  and  despair 
within  months.  The  discord  and  rivalries  within  the  disjointed  Afghan  groups  who 
had  struggled  so  valiantly  against  a  common  enemy  did  not  dissipate  with  the  exit  of 
the  occupation  forces. 

Many  of  those  who  marvelled  at  how  the  Afghans  had  responded  to  the 
invasion  of  their  country  with  such  determination,  tenacity,  and  pugnaciousness 
question  why  these  same  people  have  now  turned  upon  themselves  with  equal 
ferocity.  The  answers  to  this  question  lie  in  the  impact  of  the  Soviet-Afghan  War 
upon  Afghan  society  and  in  the  complex  nature  of  the  cultures  of  Afghanistan. 

The  regional  conflicts  that  ensued  after  the  end  of  the  Soviet-Afghan  War  are 
the  effects,  not  the  causes,  of  that  war.  The  fragile,  traditional,  social  infrastructure, 
which  had  served  for  decades  to  dampen  Afghan  ethnic,  religious,  linguistic,  and 
cultural  differences,  did  not  survive  the  war.  Traditional  methods  of  conflict 
resolution  hold  little  promise  or  attraction  in  an  environment  beset  with  a  surfeit  of 
modern  weaponry.  Coupled  with  this  is  the  massive  drug-trafficking  industry  of 
Central  and  South  Asia,  another  product  of  the  Soviet-Afghan  War.  Afghanistan  has 
become  an  indispensable  logistical  link  in  this  regional  enterprise.  Those  Afghans 
who  are  partners  in  this  industry  are  eager  to  subvert  any  institutions  which  might 
restrict  its  operations. 

The  cultures  of  Afghanistan  are  varied  and  often  poorly  understood.  They  are 
defined  by  those  elements  which  forge  Afghan  society:  the  rugged  physical 
environment;  the  population  structure;  religious  traditions,  tribal  culture,  and 
ethnicity;  the  nature  of  the  Afghan  family  and  kin  groups;  gender  roles;  and 
subsistence  patterns. 

The  people  of  Afghanistan  have  adapted  to  an  arid,  rugged  terrain,  extreme 
climatic  conditions,  periodic  droughts,  and  successive  invasions.  Afghans  have 
coped  with  these  difficulties  by  showing  diversity,  ingenuity,  and  flexibility  in 
subsistence  strategies,  technology,  and  religious  and  social  organization.  As  they 
may  move  from  one  subsistence  strategy  to  another  to  meet  changing 
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environmental  and  economic  conditions,  so  they  may  change  from  one  religious  sect 
to  another  or  expand  or  contract  the  boundaries  of  ethnic  group,  tribe,  or  lineage  to 
adapt  to  the  changing  social  environment.  Despite  this  adaptability,  certain  values 
and  shared  identities  endure.  These  include  membership  in  the  patrilineal  family, 
with  strong  family  loyalties  and  squabbles;  gender  separation;  membership  in  the 
Muslim  community  (ummah);  and  a  respect,  sometimes  begrudgingly  accepted,  for 
shared  traditions  and  history. 

Why  has  the  Soviet-Afghan  War  caused  such  damage  that  the  civic  culture  of 
Afghanistan  is  threatened  with  potential,  terminal  fragmentation?  Some  of  the 
answers  lie  in  the  novelties  that  the  invading  forces  brought  to  this  war.  First  is  the 
lethal  technology  used  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  Peoples  Democratic  Party  of 
Afghanistan  (PDPA)  allies;  the  destruction  and  disruption  wrought  by  this  technology 
were  exponentially  greater  than  that  of  any  previous  invader.  The  remaining  surfeit 
of  portable  and  sophisticated  weaponry,  one  of  the  legacies  of  the  war,  obfuscates 
less  destructive  means  to  resolve  micronationalistic  and  regional  conflicts. 

The  second  novelty  is  that  no  previous  invader  had  ever  before  angered  all 
Afghans.  The  Soviet-PDPA  alliance  attempted  to  interfere  with  the  fabric  of  Afghan 
ecological  adaptation  and  to  undermine  the  basis  of  family  and  tribal  organization. 
Through  this  strategy,  the  Soviet-PDPA  occupation  ensured  that  all  Afghans  were 
drawn  into  the  socially  destructive  cycle  that  brutal  and  protracted  warfare  visits 
upon  fragile  civic  cultures.  This  has  resulted  in  dividing  groups  that  sometimes 
define  themselves  as  different  and  sometimes  define  themselves  as  the  same. 

Afghans  have  faced  the  challenge  of  reconstructing  civic  culture  at  other 
junctures  in  their  history  when  cataclysms  or  crises  disrupted  the  socio-political 
stability  of  society.  Most  notable  among  the  successful  responses  have  been  those 
of  Ameer  Abdur  Rahman  Khan  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Anglo-Afghan  War  and  of 
prime  minister  and  regent  Sardaar  Haashim  Khan  after  the  assassination  of  his 
brother.  King  Naadir  Shah.   Each  understood  how  to  combine  the  use  of  power  with 
the  seductive  and  moderating  influence  of  Kabul  and  with  the  traditional  elements  of 
Afghan  society  to  craft  legitimacy  and  civic  culture. 

The  Players 

Among  the  groups  of  protagonists,  the  most  significant  are  the  Kabul 
government  (led  by  Ahmad  Shah  Masood  and  Ustaad  Rabani  and  controlling  the 
areas  around  Kabul  and  much  of  the  northeast);  the  Taalibaan  (who  control  much  of 
the  southeast,  southcentral,  and  southwestern  parts  of  Afghanistan,  and  are 
headquartered  in  Qandahaar);  Rasheed  Dostum  (who  controls  parts  of  the 
northcentral  and  northwestern  sections  of  Afghanistan);  and  Gulbuddeen 
Hikmatyaar  (who  remains  a  potent  political  force,  even  though  his  military  resources 
have  diminished). 

The  most  significant  internal  influencing  factor  in  favor  of  the  Kabul 
government  is  its  military  capability.  It  is  also  the  group  with  the  least  dependence 
on  external  resources.  However,  it  is  impaired  by  its  inability  to  impose  rule  beyond 
its  boundaries,  to  push  back  the  Taalibaan,  and  to  prevent  rockets  from  striking 
Kabul.  There  has  been  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Kabul  government  to  effectively 
share  control  with  other  groups  ~  this  factor  enhances  the  prospects  of  other  groups 
competing  for  power.  The  Taalibaan  position  is  not  ascending.  A  lack  of  new 
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resources  is  depleting  the  numbers  of  fighting  men  who  are  willing  to  remain  within 
its  ranks.  The  Taalibaan  have  defied  generalization;  they  are  variously  described  as 
being  fundamentalist,  just,  Draconian,  incorruptible,  corruptible,  etc.  They  suffer 
from  the  reputation  that  they  are  controlled  and  funded  by  Pakistan. 

Dostum's  forces  have  enough  military  capability  and  resources  to  remain  a 
viable  force  in  their  region.  The  Dostum  forces  also  receive  support  from 
Uzbekistan  and  Russia,  both  of  which  are  eager  to  halt  the  spread  of  fundamentalist 
Islam. 

Hikmatyaar  suffered  serious  setbacks  in  the  fighting  in  and  around  Kabul, 
against  the  forces  of  the  government  and  the  Taalibaan.   However,  Hikmatyaar 
maintains  a  committed  cadre  of  individuals  who  are  able  administrators  and  know 
what  is  essential  for  survival. 

Other  groups  for  the  most  part  are  tied  into  one  of  the  above;  none  has  the 
capability  to  tip  the  balance  of  power.  At  this  point,  all  groups  in  Afghanistan  are 
fighting  and  existing  on  the  margin.  They  are  susceptible  to  the  external  forces 
which  seek  to  engage  the  Afghans  as  proxy  allies  in  a  regional  cold  war  being 
waged  over  the  issues  of  fundamentalism,  secularism,  and  the  cultural,  commercial, 
logistical,  and  political  aspirations  which  have  proceeded  from  the  end  of  the  Great 
Game  for  all  of  Afghanistan's  neighbors,  which  also  are  insecure  states. 

Apart  from  the  protagonists  are  those  Afghans  living  outside  Afghanistan.   In 
addition  to  the  refugees  in  Pakistan  and  Iran,  there  are  nearly  20,000  in  India,  a 
significant  number  in  the  Gulf,  and  tens  of  thousands  who  have  fled  to  countries  in 
the  West.    Many  have  gained  the  experience  and  training  critical  for  Afghanistan  at 
this  juncture.   Most  are  not  likely  to  return  permanently  to  Afghanistan  to  contribute 
to  its  reconstruction. 

Over  the  past  four  years,  the  protagonists  have  been  unable  to  demonstrate 
that  they  could  develop  enough  confidence  amongst  themselves  to  share  power. 
Their  claim  to  have  earned  the  right  to  exercise  power  for  Afghanistan's  future  has 
lost  credibility.  At  this  stage,  it  would  appear  that  Afghanistan  could  most  profit  by 
utilizing  the  technocratic  skills  gained  by  Afghans  who  have  spent  years  in  the  West 
and  other  parts  of  the  world  and  have  gained  an  outsider's  perspective  on  the  future 
political  and  reconstruction  needs  of  Afghanistan. 

What  Should  the  US  Do? 

Efforts  to  assist  Afghans  should  address  the  primary  needs  of  a  society  which 
has  experienced  massive  destruction  to  its  cultural,  social,  political,  and  economic 
infrastructure. 

The  first  priority  should  be  accorded  to  de-mining  campaigns.  A  recent  study 
claims  10,000,000  live  mines  are  still  buried  in  Afghanistan.  All  efforts  at 
reconstruction  will  be  limited  by  these  impediments  to  security  and  positive  morale. 

The  second  priority  is  basic  or  primary  health  care.  Many  Afghans  enjoyed 
the  best  health  care  in  their  lives  while  living  in  refugee  camps.  The  lack  of  basic 
health  care  reduces  the  incentives  to  induce  Afghans  back  to  their  homes  (over 
800,000  refugees  remain  in  Pakistan;  1.3  million  in  Iran)  or  to  remain  there, 
particularly  the  rural  areas.  There  is  the  resultant  likelihood  of  continued  urban 
migration,  a  process  exacerbated  by  war  and  refugee  status. 

Next  is  education.  Begin  with  primary  education.  There  are  already  adequate 
curriculum  materials  available;  only  modest  funds  to  produce  them  and  train 
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teachers  are  needed.  Emphasis  should  also  be  placed  on  vocational  and  adult 
education  in  order  to  get  guntoting  Afghan  adolescents  off  the  streets  and  into 
schools,  to  train  young  men  whose  primary  experience  has  been  waging  war,  and  to 
give  hope  and  meaning  to  the  lives  of  the  permanently  disabled  (over  500,000)  and 
widows  (over  700,000).  Education  facilities  were  relatively  good  in  the  refugee 
camps.  Afghans  are  reluctant  to  take  their  children  out  of  camps  or  cities  to  areas 
where  they  cannot  obtain  education. 

The  reconstruction  of  Afghanistan's  commercial  and  agribusiness 
infrastructures  will  require  rural  and  transportation  development  projects,  as  well  as 
tying  Afghan  entrepreneurs  into  regional  and  international  private  development 
schemes  and  assistance  programs.  Success  in  these  areas  would  offer  alternatives 
to  drug  growing  and  production  and  reduce  the  dependency  of  Afghans  on  external 
sources  of  income  and  survival. 

The  United  States  currently  provides  assistance  to  Afghanistan,  but  its  impact 
is  lost  in  multinational  budgets.  Most  Afghans  believe  that  the  US  is  doing 
absolutely  nothing.  The  United  Nations  does  not  have  the  leverage  to  persuade  the 
Afghans  and  the  external  players  to  resolve  the  conflict  in  Afghanistan.  The  US,  in 
addition  to  providing  visible,  modest  reconstruction  assistance,  should  occupy  a 
higher  profile  in  bringing  the  destructive  efforts  of  Afghans  to  the  reconstruction 
process. 

There  are  other  compelling  reasons,  in  addition  to  humanitarian 
considerations,  for  the  US  to  occupy  a  leadership  position  and  a  higher  profile  in 
providing  assistance  to  Afghans. 

It  is  in  the  interests  of  the  West,  the  newly  independent  states  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  nations  in  the  region  that  there  be  stability  in  this  area  of  Asia 
so  close  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Moderate  and  tolerant  forces  in  Afghanistan  should  be 
encouraged  to  engage  in  confidence  building  and  to  put  together  coalitions  that  can 
initiate  the  process  of  reconstruction  and  begin  the  long  journey  toward  establishing 
a  stable  political  system.   Not  assisting  this  process  plays  into  the  hands  of  more 
radical  and  intolerant  forces.  Given  the  plethora  of  weapons  inside  Afghanistan  and 
in  the  tribal  areas  of  Pakistan,  continued  instability  among  the  Afghans  could 
produce  grave  scenarios  in  that  region  of  the  world. 

This  strategic  argument  in  favor  of  assistance  is  sufficient,  but  there  is 
another,  more  forceful  reason  for  the  United  States  to  take  the  leadership  role  in 
assisting  Afghanistan.  Americans  must  not  forget  how  instrumental  were  the 
Afghans,  and  the  horrible  price  they  paid,  in  stopping  Soviet  expansionism.  The  war 
in  Afghanistan  was  the  final  straw  upon  the  Soviet  camel's  back. 

While  the  US  is  appropriately  assisting  those  nations  which  have  emerged 
from  the  ashes  of  the  Soviet  Union,  let  it  not  neglect  that  nation  that  suffered  such 
devastating  losses  on  the  free  world's  behalf  in  the  last  battle  of  the  Cold  War.  The 
US  assisted  the  Afghans  in  the  war;  let  it  assist  in  the  pursuit  of  peace,  stability,  and 
reconstruction. 


Gouttierre,  4 
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Congressman  Doug  Bereuter  has  invited  me  to  focus  on  Afghanistan's  humanitarian  situation. 
Before  doing  that,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Afghanistan  and  the  Afghan-Americans  I  would 
like  to  express  my  deepest  gratitude  to  the  by-partisan  support  Afghanistan  received  from  this 
house  during  her  struggle  against  the  Soviet  Union.  Without  that  support  we  would  have  been 
living  in  a  very  different  world,  a  world  dominated  by  the  Soviet  Union  with  Afghanistan  as 
one  of  its  Republics. 

To  deliver  my  message  effectively,  I  would  like  to  begin  with  conditions  that  existed  1 1  years 
ago.  In  1985,  as  a  volunteer  I  was  directing  the  International  Medical  Corps'  operation  in 
Afghanistan.  We  trained  medics  in  Peshawar  and  sent  them  to  Afghanistan  to  provide  health 
care  services  to  the  victims  of  war.  The  following  story  was  told  by  one  of  our  medics  and 
subsequently  confirmed  by  an  American  fact  finder  named  Michael  Barry. 
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On  September  25,  1985  a  group  of  95  unarmed  Afghans  were  fleeing  Afghanistan  to  seek: 
refuge  in  Pakistan.  They  were  attacked  by  Soviet  helicopter  gunships  in  the  Province  ofLogar. 
Our  medics  from  the  adjacent  valley  took  their  limited  medical  supplies  and  went  to  the 
bombed  area.  When  they  arrived  the  next  day,  they  found  only  three  survivors;  an  old, 
speechless  man,  a  three-year-old  child,  and  a  year  old  infant.  When  they  found  the  survivors, 
the  three-year-old  child  was  feeding  the  infant  through  the  breasts  of  his  dead  mother. 


Assuming  thoss  children  are  still  alive,  they  are  1 4  and  1 2  years  old  and  still  being  bombarded 
by  Russian  armaments  supplied  to  the  Rabani  and  Dostum  factions  who  are  at  war  with  each 
other.  Those  bombs  are  being  supplied  by  the  Russians  either  directly  or  indirectly  through 
Iran  and  India.  Chances  are  that  those  children,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  children 
are  also  being  attacked  by  bombs  used  by  the  Hekmetyar  and  Taliban  factions  supplied  by 
Pakistan.  Those  bombs  are  made  in  either  China  or  the  United  States.  How  can  we,  as  caring 
citizens,  ignore  those  children  when  their  parents  were  killed  while  fighting  an  enemy  that 
belonged  to  the  United  States  and  other  free  nations,  just  as  much  as  it  belonged  to  the 
Afghans?.  How  can  we  ignore  the  women  of  Afghanistan  who  have  become  the  victims  of 
the  Cold  War  and  do  not  even  have  the  right  to  education. 

While  events  that  I  just  described  were  occurring,  and  continue  to  this  day.  Secretary  Robin 
Raphel  was  making  statements  such  as: 

We  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of  Afghanistan. 

It  is  an  Afghan  Problem  and  must  be  resolved  by  the  Afghans. 

We  support  the  plan  by  Ambassador  Mahmood  Mesteri. 

As  Afghan-Americans  we  must  respond  to  these  statements  and  refute  them  for  the  following 
reasons: 

1 .  If  interference  is  against  U.S.  policy,  why  then  did  we  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs 
of  Afghanistan  for  12  years?  By  her  statements  we  are  giving  freehand  to  Russia, 
Pakistan,  Iran,  India,  Tajikistan  and  Uzbekistan  to  continue  violating  international  law 
in  Afghanistan. 

2.  The  problem  was  created  by  foreign  nations  and  not  by  Afghans.  Our  country  the 
United  States  of  America  contributed  to  the  creation  of  the  Afghan  Problem  and  must 
take  a  more  active  role  toward  resolving  it.  Otherwise,  due  to  continued  interference 
by  other  nations,  Afghans  will  not  be  able  to  resolve  their  problem. 

3.  In  1 994  Ambassador  Mesteri  developed  his  first  plan  that  was  essentially  the  same  as 
the  plan  by  Mohammed  Zahir  Shah,  the  former  King  of  Afghanistan.  Ambassador 
Mesteri  and  Secretary  Robin  Raphel  should  have  known  that  without  a  police  force  the 
plan  reaching  Rabanl's  desk  would  be  dead  on  arrival.  Afghans  do  not  need  a  new  plan 
since  we  already  have  the  best  possible  plan.   It  is  an  Afghan  plan,  by  the  Afghans, 
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and  for  the  Afghans.  All  that  is  needed  to  set  up  this  plan  and  ensure  its  success  is 
a  police  force  comprised  by  Afghans  under  the  supervision  of  a  commission  appointed 
by  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations.  We  strongly  recommend  that  this  police 
force  must  not  be  under  the  influence  of  Russia,  Iran,  Pakistan,  India  and  other  meddling 
nations  in  that  region.  The  Afghan-Americans  would  like  to  ask  Secretary  Raphel  the 
following  questions: 

•  Where  is  the  United  States  in  this  equation? 

•  Why  are  you  not  asking  China  and  the  European  Nations,  which  benefitted 
tremendously  because  of  the  Afghan  War,  to  enter  the  equation? 

•  What  is  the  plan  of  the  United  States  to  achieve  peace  in  Afghanistan?  If  the 
creation  of  a  conference  is  her  only  plan,  then  another  100,000  innocent  men, 
women  and  children  will  die  and  another  one  million  will  become  homeless  while 
lip  service  at  the  conference  continues.  The  purpose  of  a  conference  is  to 
generate  and  assimilate  information.  What  kind  of  information  are  we  trying  to 
generate  and  assimilate?  She  must  realize  as  long  as  those  nations  that  are 
committing  crimes  in  Afghanistan  are  the  sponsors  of  the  conference  the  Afghan 
Problem  will  not  be  resolved. 

Our  Administration  should  know  that  today's  Afghan  Problem  will  become  our  tomorrow's 
problem  at  home.  Implementation  of  the  plan  by  the  former  King  of  Afghanistan  is  the 
solution  to  the  Afghan  Problem.  That  plan  is  based  on  democratic  principles,  honors  human 
rights,  includes  preventive  measures  against  the  production  of  drugs  and  growth  of  terrorism 
and  is  supported  by  the  majority  of  the  Afghan  population. 
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THE  FLAMING  CORRIDOR  OF  TRADE 
By  M.  Hasan  Nouri,  M.S.,  P.E. 

DEDICATION 

In  memory  of  General  Abdul  Hakeem  Kalawazi  who  was 
martyred  on  November  2,  1995  by  an  unknown  gunman  in 
Peshawar.  Pakistan. 

INTRODUCTION 

During  40  years  of  Cold  War,  the  United  States  incurred 
enormous  losses  spending  billions  of  dollars  to  prevent  the 
expansion  of  communism.  Over  300,000  Americans 
either  lost  their  lives  or  became  disabled  to  prevent  this 
expansion.  The  end  of  the  Cold  War  meant  an  end  to  the 
loss  of  American  lives  and  opportunities  for  many 
businesses  in  America.  It  also  meant  freedom  and 
prosperity  for  those  nations  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Central 
Asia  that  surfaced  after  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
While  most  nations  of  the  world  made  significant  gains 
when  the  Cold  ^Var  ended,  Afghanistan  has  continued  to 
suffer.  The  fire  started  by  the  Soviet  Union  is  still  raging, 
engulfing  innocent  people  every  day.  This  fire  not  only 
devastated  Afghanistan,  it  produced  an  economic  blockade 
from  the  four  Central  Asian  republics  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  Kirghizstan,  Tajikistan,  Uzbekistan  and 
Turkmenistan.  That  fire  prevents  American  businesses 
from  investing  in  those  nations  and  opening  profitable 
markets  for  their  products. 

Given  the  excessive  distance  of  these  four  nations  to  an 
open  sea  in  Europe,  the  only  feasible  trade  route  for  them 
is  through  Afghanistan  or  Iran.  Those  two  routes,  labeled 
as  Eastern  Corridor  and  Western  Corridor,  are  shown  on 
the  attached  map.  Before  describing  the  basis  for  which 
the  Eastern  Corridor  remains  in  flames,  those  who  are 
responsible  for  this  fire  should  be  introduced. 

THE  FLAME  THROWERS  OF  AFGHANISTAN 

Most  of  the  present  day  flame  throwers  were  leaders  of 
factions  durmg  the  war  with  the  Soviet  Union.  These 
faction  leaders  were  pipelines  for  the  delivery  of  military 
assistance  to  the  mujahideen.  Selected  by  Pakistan  and 
supported  by  U.S.  covert  operations,  they  enjoyed 
international  populanty  and  became  very  prosperous. 
They  were  received  by  many  heads  of  state,  including 
President  Reagan.  The  two  faction  leaders  receiving  most 
of  the  aid  from  U.S.  covert  operations  were  Gulbudeen 
Hekmatyar  and  Borhanuddin  Rabani.  Hekmalyar  was 
personally  favored  by  then  U.S.  Ambassador  Robert 
Oakley    to    Islamabad.        He    also    had    an    excellent 


relationship  with  leaders  in  Pakistan.  In  a  similar  setup, 
Rabani  was  the  second  largest  recipient  of  U.S.  assistance. 

A  few  months  after  the  collapse  of  the  communist 
government  in  Kabul,  Pakistan  selected  Rabani  as 
president  and  Hekmatyar  as  prime  minister  of 
Afghanistan.  From  the  beginning  of  this  government  until 
now  Rabani  and  Hekmatyar  have  been  at  war  with  each 
other.  This  has  resulted  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Kabul  residents  becoming  homeless  or  killed.  In  the 
process,  Hekmatyar,  who  was  supported  by  Pakistan 
became  a  liability  to  Pakistan.  Rabani,  who  considers 
Pakistan  an  enemy  of  his  government,  initially  received 
most  of  his  help  firom  Saudi  Arabia  and  Russia.  He  is 
currently  receiving  aid  from  Moscow,  New  Delhi  and 
Tehran. 

Realizing  that  Hekmatyar  was  a  liability,  in  1994  the 
government  of  Pakistan  began  supporting  a  new  group 
called  the  Taliban.  The  assignment  of  Taliban  was  to 
eliminate  the  government  of  Rabani  in  Kabul.  While  the 
Taliban  have  made  significant  advances  and  controls  a 
large  portion  of  Afghanistan,  they  have  not  been 
successful,  at  least  so  far,  in  toppling  the  Rabani  regime. 
With  the  conflict  and  bloodshed  continuing  between  forces 
loyal  to  Rabani  -rid  his  opponents,  the  people  of 
Afghanistan,  particularly  the  citizens  of  Kabul  continue  to 
suffer. 

Amnesty  International  recently  declared  Kabul  to  be  the 
most  mine  mfested  city  in  the  world.  The  report  released 
by  Amenesty  International  describes  horrifying  conditions 
amongst  which  were  the  following  stones:  A  young 
woman  living  m  the  Shahrara  District  of  Kabul  in  early 
1994  became  a  rape  victim  after  she  left  her  house  to  find 
some  food.  Two  armed  guards  arrested  her  in  the  street 
and  took  her  to  their  base  where  she  was  held  in  a  house 
for  three  days  while  22  men  raped  her.  She  was  then 
allowed  to  go  home  where  she  found  her  three  yoimg 
children  had  died  of  hypothermia.  One  man  was  arrested 
in  1994  in  Kabul  by  members  of  an  armed  faction 
supporting  the  government.  He  told  Amenesty 
International  of  his  torture  by  interrogators  working  for 
the  Ministry  of  State  Secunty;  They  put  one  of  my  testicles 
between  a  pair  of  pliers  and  crushed  it.  One  day  they  hit 
me  with  a  Kalashnikov  rifle  butt  and  my  skull  broke. 
Electric  shocks  continued  to  be  given  to  my  hands  and 
feet.    I  was  toturedfor  two  weeks  every  other  night. 

The  northern  provinces  of  Afghanistan  are  primarily 
controlled  by  General  Dustom  who  is  given  credit  for 
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strongly  uifluencing  the  collapse  of  the  communiiit 
govemmenl  in  Kabul.  General  Dustom  who  was  initially 
supported  by  Russia  and  is  now  backed  by  Uzbekistan  is 
also  at  war  with  Rabani. 

In  addition  to  the  above  flame  throwers,  other  groups 
belonging  to  the  faction  leader  Abdul  Rab  Sayaf  and  two 
Shiite  leaders  have  been  major  contributors  to  the 
bloodshed  in  Afghanistan.  Sayaf  is  being  supported  by  the 
Wahabis  of  Saudi  Arabia,  while  the  Shiite  leaders  are 
backed,  and  pitted  against  each  other,  by  Iran. 

WHY  THE  FLAME  CONTINUES  TO  RAGE 


Eastern  Corridor  is  in  competition  with  the  Western 
Corridor.  Iranian  mullahs  know  that  Rabam  has  no 
chance  to  succeed  and  the  violence  m  the  Eastern  Corridor 
can  be  assured.  Second,  Iran  views  Pakistan  as  an 
extension  of  the  Umted  States,  malung  a  government  in 
Kabul  that  is  hostile  to  Pakistan  desirable.  The 
government  of  Rabam  fulfills  that  objective.  Third, 
Iraman  mullahs  fear  that  if  the  government  of  Rabam  is 
eliminated,  it  is  likely  that  the  people  of  Afghanistan  will 
establish  their  own  govemmenl  headed  by  Mohammed 
Zahir  Shah,  the  former  King  of  Afghanistan.  That  may 
pave  the  way  for  the  return  of  the  son  of  the  Shah  of  Iran 
and  the  reestablishment  of  a  democratic  govenunent. 


Russia,  Pakistan,  India,  Iran,  and  Saudi  Arabia  are 
considered  major  players  in  the  continued  unrest  m 
Afghanistan.  The  following  are  some  reasons  for  their 
involvement: 

Given  the  ever  worsemng  economic  conditions  of 
Pakistan,  the  government  there  is  trying  to  open  trade 
routes  to  the  newly  independent  nations  of  Central  Asia. 
Pakistan  is  hoping  that  the  flow  of  goods  and  services 
through  Pakistan  along  with  the  supply  of  "know-how" 
from  Takistan  to  Central  Asia  will  improve  their  economy. 
With  that  objective  in  mind,  Pakistan  has  tned  to  establish 
a  government  m  Afghanistan  that  they  can  control.  With 
a  puppet  government  in  Kabul,  Pakistan  could  easily 
establish  and  manage  the  Eastern  Corridor.  Pakistan  has 
failed  to  achieve  those  objectives  through  Rabani.  Their 
attempts  to  establish  a  puppet  government  through 
Hekmatyar  and  the  Taliban  have  also  been  a  failure. 

India  provides  military  and  economic  support  to  the 
govemmenl  of  Rabani  for  two  reasons.  First,  it  is  highly 
unlikely  for  the  government  of  Rabam  to  succeed  and  the 
fire  along  the  Eastern  Comdor  will  continue.  Therefore, 
Pakistan  will  not  benefit  from  the  establishment  of  the 
Eastern  Comdor.  Second,  with  the  continuation  of 
violence  in  Afghanistan,  terronsm  and  smuggling  of 
narcotics  will  greatly  affect  the  well  being  of  Pakistan. 
With  the  decreasing  interest  of  the  United  States  toward 
Pakistan,  India  predicts  that  the  civil  war  in  Afghanistan 
will  spread  to  Pakistan.  Their  ultimate  hope  is  the 
breakup  of  Pakistan. 

Despite  a  U.S.  embargo  against  Iran,  they  have  found 
markets  for  their  oil,  improving  their  econoimc  condition. 
With  the  establishment  of  the  Western  Comdor  they  can 
continue  their  economic  growth.  Iran  supports  the 
government  of  Rabani   for   three   reasons.      First,   the 


Russia  represents  the  most  significant  mterfering  force  in 
Afghamstan.  In  addition,  they  back  the  Indians  and 
Iranians  in  their  violation  of  intemalional  law  in 
Afghanistan.  Russians  help  the  government  of  Rabani  for 
several  reasons,  the  most  important  of  which  is  to  keep  the 
Eastern  Corridor  ablaze.  Unlike  the  Iranian  mullahs,  the 
Russians  must  have  studied  the  feasibility  of  the  Weslem 
Corridor  and  may  have  decided  it  is  not  practical.  With 
the  Westem  Corridor  not  operational  and  the  Eastem 
Corridor  in  turmoil,  the  newly  formed  Central  Asian 
coimtries  would  continue  to  be  dependant  on  the  Russians. 
This  helps  to  maintain  their  econoimc  domination  over  of 
the  republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Soviet  army  from  Afghanistan, 
the  Wahabis  of  Saudi  Arabia  channeled  their  military 
assistance  into  Afghanistan  through  Abdul  Rab  Sayaf. 
Their  primary  objective  has  been  to  prevent  Iranian 
advances  and  to  introduce  the  Wababi  sect  in  Afghanistan. 
It  is  also  widely  believed  that  financial  resources  for  the 
operation  of  the  Taliban  are  provided  by  the  government 
of  Saudi  Arabia.  The  Iranian  and  Saudi  conflict  in 
Afghanistan  is  another  reason  for  the  Eastern  Corridor  to 
remam  engulfed  m  flames. 

THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

After  the  disintegration  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  collapse 
of  the  communist  govemment  in  Kabul  was  a  certainty. 
Consequently,  m  1991  the  United  Nations  began 
developing  a  plan  that  would  have  transitioned  the 
communist  govemment  of  Najibullah  into  a  council 
representing  all  parts  and  ethnic  groups  of  Afghanistan. 
That  plan  was  developed  by  Benon  Sevan,  United  Nations 
Special  Envoy  to  Afghanistan.  The  plan  was  designed  to 
reestablish  the  sovereign  nation  of  Afghanistan  free  from 
all    foreign    interference.       Because    that   would    have 
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terminated  the  domination  of  Pakistan  over  Afghanistan 
the  plan  was  sabotaged  by  Pakistan  m  April  1992.  Had 
the  United  States  played  a  more  active  role  that  plan 
would  have  succeeded  and  prevented  the  tragic  events  in 
Afghanistan  during  the  past  four  years. 

Despite  this  failure,  in  1994  the  United  Nations  attempted 
to  establish  peace  in  Afghamstan  through  the  efforts  of 
Ambassador  Mahmood  Mestin,  United  Nations  Special 
Envoy  to  Afghanistan.  Mestiri's  plan  was  based  on  the 
idea  that  Rabani  transfer  power  to  a  counsel  to  manage 
and  oversee  the  election  of  a  democratic  government. 
Rabani  flatly  rejected  that  plan  and  showed  no  sign  of 
compromise.  Because  Mestiri's  plan  was  not  empowered 
by  the  United  Nations  and  the  United  States  only  paid  lip 
service  in  their  diplomatic  declarations  of  support,  that 
plan  also  failed. 

During  the  last  months  of  1995,  Ambassador  Mestin 
developed  a  new  plan  based  on  the  transfer  of  power  from 
Rabani  to  a  28-member  committee.  This  plan  will 
probably  fail  because  the  council  has  been  hand  selected 
by  Rabani  and  again  has  no  empowerment  from  the  United 
Nations  or  genume  support  from  the  United  States. 

PEACE  OR  PERIL 

The  lack  of  peace  m  Afghanistan  and  contmuation  of 
fighting  along  the  Eastern  Corridor  endangers  geopolitical 
interests  of  the  United  States.  The  current  situation  in 
Afghanistan  has  improved  the  relationship  between  Iran, 
India  and  Russia.  TTiose  countnes  are  not  viewed  as  allies 
of  the  United  States  and  their  alliance  is  not  a  positive 
outcome.  Once  having  a  full  gnp  on  the  Rabani 
government,  the  alliance's  next  mission  will  be  to  breakup 
Pakistan.  Having  access  to  Rabani 's  experienced  soldiers 
and  geographic  convenience,  the  breakup  of  Pakistan 
through  terrorism  may  be  a  simple  task  for  the  alliance. 
If  the  United  States  is  mterested  in  the  survival  of 
Pakistan,  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  terrorism  and  eventual  breakdown  of  that 
country.  As  long  as  violence  and  anarchy  continue  in 
Afghanistan,  the  growth  of  terrorism  m  Pakistan  cannot  be 
prevented. 

Since  the  withdrawal  of  the  Soviet  army  from  Afghanistan 
in  1989,  the  United  States  has  not  had  a  policy  on 
Afghanistan.  This  indifference  has  increased  the  potential 
for  the  United  States  to  incur  enormous  costs  in  the  future. 
The  United  States  neglected  Afghanistan  during  the  50's, 
60's  and  70's,  resulting  in  the  Soviet  Union's  increased 


influence  which  led  to  their  eventual  invasion  of 
Afghanistan.  Had  the  Soviet's  succeeded  in  Afghanistan, 
we  would  have  been  living  in  a  very  different  world,  a 
world  dominated  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Thanks  to  the  two 
million  Afghans  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  preservation  of 
human  dignity  and  freedom,  the  disintegration  of  the 
Soviet  Union  was  made  possible.  We  appear  to  make  the 
same  mistakes  repeatedly.  We  should  take  notice  of  the 
fact  that  history  does  not  give  us  many  second  chances. 

SOLUTION 

The  responsibility  of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
is  the  preservation  of  peace  and  security.  The  agency 
must  act  immediately  to  implement  a  peace  plan  that 
guarantees  the  sovereignty  of  Afghanistan,  free  from  all 
foreign  interferences.  As  a  permanent  member  of  the 
Secunty  Council,  the  Umted  States  can  take  bold  steps  to 
achieve  that  itiission.  Observers  for  the  U.N.  can  recall 
specific  occasions  when  the  U.S.  has  steered  the  U.N. 
towards  resolutions.  Examples  are  Panama,  Kuwait,  Iraq, 
Haiti  and  the  Middle  East  to  name  only  a  few. 

To  date  several  genuine  plans  that  will  achieve  peace  in 
Afghanistan  have  been  developed.  The  most  practical  and 
harmonious  plan  consistent  with  the  rich  ethnic  diversity 
of  Afghanistan  is  the  plan  developed  by  Mohammad  Zahir 
Shah,  the  former  King  of  Afghanistan.  The  attached  chart 
summarizes  the  plan  developed  by  the  King.  A  plan 
developed  by  Congressman  Dana  Rohrabacher  of 
California  resembles  the  plan  of  the  King.  The  Benon 
Sevan  plan  of  1991  and  Mahmood  Mestiri's  plan  of  1994 
were  also  similar  to  the  one  developed  by  the  King. 

For  additional  information  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  p^>er 
entitled  Rohrabacher  Plan  which  can  be  obtained  from 
Congressman  Rohrabacher's  offices  in  Huntington  Beach 
and  Washington,  D.C.  and  to  a  recent  paper  entitled  The 
Communists  are  Coming:  Recall  Afghanistan,  by  Dr. 
Quadir  Amiryar,  Executive  Director,  Central  Asia 
Research  and  Development  Center,  Adjunct  Professor  of 
International  Law  and  International  Affairs,  George 
Washington  University. 


M.  Hasan  Nouri  is  the  President  of  Rivertech  Inc.  located  in 
Laguna  Hills,  California.  He  was  the  co-founder  of 
International  Medical  Corps  and  is  the  Chairman  of 
International  Orphan  Care. 
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AFGHAN  PLAN 

by  Dana  Rohrabacher 

Ignored  as  irrelevant  in  the  post  Cold  War  era,  Afghanistan  is  once  again  occupying  the  attention 
of  policy  makers,  politicians,  and  diplomats.  Absent  from  the  front  pages  since  the  Soviet 
withdrawal  five  years  ago,  Afghanistan  is  a  cauldron  of  chaos  ready  to  boil  over  into  the  news. 
This  time  the  threat  is  not  coming  from  Russians  seeking  a  warm  water  port  on  the  Arabian  Sea, 
but  from  anti-Western  terrorists,  armed  to  the  teeth  and  in  the  process  of  creating  a  multi-billion 
dollar  drug  cartel.  The  impending  threat  is  clear.  What  is  not  clear  is  any  U.S.  policy  to  prevent 
this  nightmare  from  becoming  reality. 

During  my  years  in  the  White  House  I  aggressively  supported  the  Afghan  Mujahedeen's  fight 
against  the  Soviet  occupation  forces.  Shortly  after  my  initial  election  to  Congress,  I  secretly  hiked 
into  Afghanistan  with  the  resistance  to  assess  the  situation  first-hand.  I  was  with  them  during 
the  siege  of  Jalalabad,  I  sat  through  artillery  barrages,  and  I  saw  their  wounded  and  dead.  I  have 
gotten  to  know  the  Afghan  people.  They  are  not  radical  fundamentalists  or  extremists  by  nature. 
They  are  religiously  devote  and  patriotic.  Most  are  grateful  to  the  United  States  for  helping  them 
during  their  struggle  against  Soviet  imperialism.  Unfortunately,  all  the  money  and  most  of  the 
guns  in  Afghanistan  today  are  in  the  hands  of  the  worst  anti-American,  anti-Western  mullahs  in 
the  entire  Islamic  world.  Even  worse,  many  Stinger  surface-to-air  missiles  sent  to  the  region 
during  the  war  remain  unaccounted  for. 

We  can't  let  this  situation  deteriorate  further.  Afghans,  however,  are  highly  individualistic,  and 
are  wary  of  foreign  attempts  to  manipulate  their  internal  affairs.  Any  resolution  of  the  on-going 
conflict  must  be  an  Afghan  solution  or  it  just  won't  work. 

With  that  in  mind,  last  October  I  met  with  King  Zahir  Shah  of  Afghanistan.  The  King  ruled 
Afghanistan  for  40  years  until  he  was  deposed  by  a  leftist  coup  in  1973.  The  King's  rule  is 
remembered  as  a  peaceful  and  stable  era  of  prosperity  when  there  was  an  increased  respect  for 
human  and  civil  rights,  especially  for  women. 

The  King  has  remained  behind  the  scenes  in  Afghan  political  life  for  the  last  20  years  since  he  was 
deposed,  and,  until  now,  has  not  been  considered  a  central  political  figure  in  the  formation  of  any 
future  Afghan  government. 
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Over  the  past  year,  however,  the  situation  inside  Afghanistan  has  dramatically  worsened.  The 
carnage  is  demoralizing  and  seemingly  without  end.  The  enmity  between  faction  leaders  is 
intense.  The  populace  is  desperate  for  relief  and  for  a  return  to  some  form  of  normalcy.  The 
credibility  of  the  faction  leaders  to  end  the  carnage  is  so  low  that  the  King's  return  is  being 
supported  by  those  who  vehemently  opposed  him  in  the  past. 

In  place  of  our  current  policy  vacuum,  the  United  States  should  be  advocating  that  King  Zahir  Shah 
play  a  similar  role  to  that  Sihanouk  played  in  Cambodia.  He  can  see  the  country  through  the 
transition  from  chaos  to  stability.  The  King  is  old  enough  that  no  one  sees  him  as  a  power  seeker 
with  long-term  ambitions.  The  perfect  transitional  figure.  Unlike  Cambodia,  the  Afghan  plan 
requires  no  money  and  no  military  commitments  from  outside  countries.  What  is  required  is 
political  support  in  the  form  of  time  and  effort  from  the  United  Nations,  the  United  States,  Russia, 
and  Islamic  countries  like  Pakistan,  Turkey  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

Initially,  the  United  States  must  use  its  influence  to  get  the  process  started  and  to  enlist 
Afghanistan's  friends  in  Pakistan  and  Saudi  Arabia  in  the  effort.  The  meeting  of  Afghan  leaders 
should  be  convened.  This  meeting  would  have  the  dual  advantage  of  bringing  moderate  leaders 
together  while  isolating  anti-Western  zealots  like  Gulbuddin  Hekmatyar.  The  meeting  would  be 
held  inside  Afghanistan  or  in  a  neutral  location,  like  Geneva,  Switzerland.  From  this  initial 
gathering  a  plan  would  be  approved  to  convene  an  emergency  "Loya  Jirga"  or  official  assembly 
of  tribal  and  ethnic  leaders  consistent  with  Afghan  custom. 

This  second  gathering  would  be  larger  and  more  inclusive  and  would  be  held  inside  Afghanistan. 
This  assembly  would  choose  a  temporary  Head  of  State  who  would  then  form  a  provisional 
government.  The  King  has  expressed  his  eagerness  to  attend  these  meetings  and  his  earnest 
desire  to  accept  power  for  a  limited  time,  if  elected.  The  second  assembly  would  also  determine 
the  duration  and  scope  of  the  provisional  government,  and  the  schedule  for  holding  internationally 
observed  elections. 

At  a  recent  hearing  of  the  Asia  and  the  Pacific  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  Chairman  Gary  Ackerman  was  shocked  that  Administration  officials  could  site  no  plan, 
nor  offer  any  ideas  of  how  to  address  the  mounting  turmoil  in  Afghanistan.  There  wasn't  even 
a  hint  of  a  plan.  Well,  if  no  one  can  put  forward  a  better  plan  than  the  one  just  outlined,  let's  get 
on  with  it. 
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COUNCIL  OF  COOPERATION 

OF  AFGHAN  MA  TIONAL  ORGAMZA  TIOSS 

P.O.  Box  540,  Concord,  CA  94522 

Fax:(510)825-0120 

Mr.  M.  R.  Bill  Clinton 
President  of  the  United  States 
The  White  House 
Washington  D.C. 

January  11,  1996 
Dear  Mr.  President: 

As  representatives  of  twenty  five  Afghan  organizations  we  would  like  to  draw 
your  urgent  attention  to  the  grave  and  horrifying  situation  that  has  arisen  in  Afghanistan. 

After  a  thorough  study  of  the  events  of  the  last  four  years,  as  well  as  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  current  situation  in  Afghanistan,  the  undersigned  strongly  believe  that  the 
US  should  seriously  and  studiously  use  its  moral  and  political  weight  to  put  an  end  to  the 
human  tragedy  that  has  engulfed  Afghanistan.  We  also  believe  that  peace  in  Afghanistan 
is  certainly  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States,  in  the  sense  that  a  peaceful 
Afghanistan  will  help  promote  peace  and  security  in  the  region  as  well  as  help  quell  the 
wave  of  drug-trafficking  and  terrorism  that  threatens  the  United  States  and  its  allies  in  the 
region  and  elsewhere  in  the  world.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  America's  indifference 
towards  the  events  in  Afghanistan  allows,  and  further  encourages,  foreign  and  indigenous 
extremist  forces  to  transform  that  country  into  a  safe  haven  and  a  breeding  groimd  for 
exporting  terror  and  bloodshed  to  other  parts  of  the  world.  Recent  terrorist  attacks  in  New 
York,  Saudi  Arabia,  France,  Algeria,  Philippine,  Jamu  and  Kashmir,  Egypt,  and 
Pakistan{most  recently  in  Islamabad  and  Peshawar)are  clear  indications  of  the  role 
Afghanistan  is  playing  as  a  breeding  ground  for  such  inhumane  activities,  and  a  hiding 
place  for  those  guilty  of  such  horrendous  crimes. 

Besides  its  regional  and  international  implications  and  consequences,  the  absence 
of  a  civil  government  and  the  dominance  of  terrorist  forces  in  Afghanistan  have  had 
catastrophic  consequences  for  the  people  of  Afghanistan,  including  women,  children,  and 
elderiy.  Reports  recently  released  by  Amnesty  International  and  the  International 
Committee  of  Red  Cross  tell  us  about  horrific  human  rights  violations  committed  by 
armed  groups  in  Afghanistan.  These  violations  are  committed  by  armies  (partially 
remnants  of  the  Soviet  occupation  era)  loyal  to  the  minority  regime  of  Kabul,  other 
warring  factions  striving  to  gain  and  monopolize  power  through  force  and  coercion,  as 
well  as  groups  of  armed,  independent  bandits  and  smugglers  involved  in  drug-trafficking 
and  international  terrorism.  Estimates  published  by  Amnesty  International  and  a  number 
of  Afghan  human  rights  organizations  indicate  that  since  the  collapse  of  the  last 
communist  govertunent  in  the  country,  at  least  25000  civilian  Afghans  have  lost  their 
lives,  40000  have  been  injured  or  disabled,  about  28000  have  disappeared  or  kidnapped, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  have  lost  their  homes  and  been  forced  to  become  reftigees 
inside  the  country  or  abroad. 
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Contrary  to  what  some  cynics  claim,  this  horriiying  human  rights  situation  has 
arisen  not  because  Afghans  have  a  natural  love  for  living  in  war  and  anarchy;  rather  it  has 
arisen  because  of  1 )  the  existence  of  a  non-representative,  illegitimate  government  in 
Kabul  that  does  not  represent  even  10  percent  of  Afghan  territory  and  population,  and  2) 
the  continuation  of  interventions  by  Afghanistan's  neighboring  countries  who  have 
created,  and  continuously  used,  the  current  political  void  to  promote  their  territorial, 
racial,  religious,  economic,  and  political  interests  in  Afghanistan. 

As  far  as  foreign  intervention  in  Afghanistan  is  concerned,  recent  advances  made 
by  Iran  are  of  special  concern  to  Afghans  living  inside  and  outside  of  Afghanistan.  Iran's 
deputy  foreign  minister,  Mr.  Ala'uddin  Brujerdi  has  recently  made  several  trips  to  Kabul 
and  other  parts  of  the  country  to  sponsor  what  the  Iranian  propaganda  claims  to  be  "a 
peace  agreement  between  the  warring  factions."  Under  the  mantle  of  "efforts  to  restore 
peace,"  Mr.  Brujerdi  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  number  of  illegitimate  concessions 
from  the  beleaguered  regime  in  Kabul  and  hard-pressed  rival  local  groups  in  the 
provinces.  In  this  regard,  the  opening  of  a  permanent  Iranian  representatives'  office  in  the 
city  of  Bamian  in  central  Afghanistan  is  particularly  alarming.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
office  will  be  used  as  a  clandestine  training  center  to  promote  and  expand  Iran's  political 
activities  and  military  ambitions  in  Afghanistan  and  elsewhere  in  the  region.  The  political 
infrastructure  and  organizational  facilities  that  will  be  built  around  this  center  will 
undoubtedly  be  used  by  Iranian  authorities  for  exporting  what  they  consider  as  "Islamic 
Revolution"  to  the  neighboring  regions  and  countries,  fran  has  also  taken  over  a 
strategically  important  airfield  in  Bamian  and  has  armounced  its  intentions  to  expand  it 
for  what  it  calls  "humanitarian  aid  purposes."  According  to  information  we  have  received 
from  people  living  in  the  area,  Iran  is  already  using  this  airfield  to  transport  pro-Rabani 
men  and  arms  that,  according  to  rumors,  are  intended  to  be  sent  southward  to  recapture 
territories  held  by  forces  opposing  Rabani's  government. 

The  passive  and  hands-off  U.S.  policy  towards  the  Afghan  crisis  has  clearly 
helped  intensify  regional  rivalries,  resulted  in  a  prolongation  of  the  war,  and, 
consequently,  has  led  to  a  total  devastation  of  Afghanistan.  The  absence  of  active  U.S. 
participation  in  solving  the  Afghan  problem  has  particularly  strengthened  the  role  of 
Pakistani  officials  in  increasing  the  level  of  tension  and  hostility  among  Afghan  weirring 
and  political  groups,  something  Pakistan  has  skillfully  used  to  promote  its  own  political 
agenda  in  Afghanistan,  evidently  at  the  expense  of  U.S.  interests  in  the  region.  The 
attitude  shown,  and  a  number  of  recent  statements  made,  by  some  Pakistani  politicians 
regarding  Afghanistem  are  alarming  reminders  of  the  degree  of  the  disrespect  that 
Pakistani  officials  have  developed,  over  almost  two  decades  of  unconstrained 
intervention,  toward  Afghan  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
absence  of  a  constraining  international  authority  or  mechanism,  in  conjunction  with  the 
non-existence  of  a  nationally  mandated  government  in  Afghanistan,  has  provided  its 
neighboring  countries  with  unprecedented  opportunities  for  launching  proxy  wars  against 
each  other  at  the  expense  of  Afghan  life  and  property. 

The  passiveness  of  the  U.S.  policy  towards  Afghanistan  has  also  contributed  to 
the  failure  of  the  U.N.  peace  efforts  for  Afghanistan,  by  undermining  the  credibility  of 
these  efforts  in  the  eyes  of  those  involved  inside  Afghanistan  and  in  the  region.  In  the 
absence  of  a  strong  and  clear  support  and  commitment  by  the  U.S.,  the  U.N.  mandate  to 
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bring  peace  to  Afghanistan  has  clearly  been  weakened,  and  peace  efforts  undertaken  by 
the  U.N.  Peace  Mission  have  lost  their  effectiveness  and  momentum. 

We  believe  that  for  the  civil  war  to  end,  foreign  intervention  to  be  stopped,  peace 
to  be  restored,  and  democracy  to  be  established  in  Afghanistan  it  is  necessary  that  the 
United  States  become  more  actively,  seriously,  and  positively  involved  in  the  search  for  a 
peaceful  solution  to  the  Afghan  conflict.  The  United  States  should  not  relegate  the 
difficult  job  of  restoring  peace  and  democracy  in  Afghanistan  to  third  countries,  who 
despite  U.S.  trust,  may  pursue  policies  and  objectives  contrary  to  what  the  United  States 
consider  desirable,  necessary,  and  fair.  Afghanistan  is  a  much  more  important  issue  than 
one  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  its  self-seeking  neighboring  coimtries. 

Based  on  these  considerations,  we  would  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  President,  to  appoint 
a  task  force  for  the  purpose  of  devising  and  implementing  a  policy  initiative  towards 
Afghanistan  that  would  show  a  stronger  U.S.  commitment  to  restoring  peace  and 
democracy  in  that  country.  The  aim  of  such  a  policy  should  be  not  only  to  restore  peace, 
but  also  to  pave  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  a  democratically  elected  government  in 
Afghanistan,  because,  we  believe,  peace  without  democracy  and  respect  for  human  life 
and  freedom  can  only  be  short-lived  and  transitory.  The  creation  of  such  a  task  force  for 
Afghanistan  is  needed  not  only  because  of  the  above-mentioned  considerations,  but  also 
because  of  the  wide  scope  and  the  intricate  nature  of  the  problem.  We  strongly  believe 
that  a  once-in-a- while  trip  to  Afghanistan  and  to  the  region  by  a  U.S.  official  is  not  an 
efficient  and  fruitful  way  of  dealing  with  the  Afghan  crisis.  The  official  who  may  take 
such  a  trip,  which  by  nature  is  usually  short  and  poor  in  terms  of  dialogue  and  contact, 
will  come  back  with  limited,  deficient  information,  and  will  hardly  be  able  to  have  a  good 
grasp  of  the  numerous  political  factors  and  policy  variables  involved.  Needless  to  say  that 
one's  understanding  and  judgement  about  the  crisis  and  its  solution  is  impaired  when  one 
does  not  have  the  necessary  time  and  resources  for  careful  and  serious  investigation. 

We  know  that  a  direct,  better  organized,  farsighted  U.S.  involvement  in  solving 
the  Afghan  problem  will  require  a  major  policy  shift,  and  possibly  encounter  strong 
resistance  in  certain  quarters.  But  we  also  know  that  such  a  major  policy  shift  is  urgently 
needed,  if  the  U.S.  intends  to  avoid  bigger  future  problems  resulting  from  a  continuation 
of  the  conflict.  And,  we  strongly  believe  that  the  U.S.  has  the  required  political  and  moral 
strength  to  help  design  and  implement  a  fair  and  workable  solution  for  Afghanistan. 
Thus,  its  up  to  you,  Mr.  President;  either  to  act  sooner  and  help  put  an  end  to  the  Afghan 
catastrophe  now,  or  deal  with  the  bigger  problems,  and  face  the  alternative  of  choosing 
among  much  costlier  solutions,  in  the  future.  Two  things  are  certain,  Mr.  President:  First, 
the  Afghan  problem  will  not  go  away  without  a  direct,  active,  and  prudent  U.S. 
participation  in  the  search  for  its  solution.  Second,  a  breakup  and  territorial  disintegration 
of  Afghanistan(akin  to  the  one  envisioned  for  former  Yugoslavia)  will  not  solve  the 
problem;  in  contrast,  such  a  solution  will  set  the  entire  region  on  fire. 

We  thank  you  wholeheartedly  for  your  consideration  and  wish  you  and  your 
administration  success  and  peace  of  mind.  We  hope  to  hear  from  you  at  your 
convenience. 

With  Highest  Regards 
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List  of  Endorsing  and  Participating  Organizations 
and  Names  of  their  Representatives 

Seraj  Wahaj,  Member  of  Board  of  Directors 
Agha  Mohammad  Karzai,  Member  of  Board  of  Directors 
Said  Khaiil.  Hashemeyan,  Ph.D.,  Deputy  Secretary  General 
Movement  of  National  Unity  of  Afghanistan 

Colonel  Mohamad  Azim  Ebrat,  President;  Abdul  Qudus  Rasheed,  Vice  President 
Committee  for  Consolidation  of  Unity  in  Afghanistan 

General  Mohammad  Afzal,  President;  Engineer  Wase  Waziri,  Vice  President 
Assadulah  Assad,  Executive  Secretary  (  member  of  the  Board) 
Colonel  Mohammad  Osman  Ali  (Member  of  the  Board) 
Committee  of  Afghan  National  Army 

Hasan  Nouri,  P.E.,  Chairman 
International  Orphan  Care 

Said  Masood  Majruh,  Deputy  Chairman 

Afghan  Cultural  Association  in  North  California 

Khaled  Ahmad  Pashtoon,  President 

Afghan  Association  in  South-West  U.S.A.,  New  Mexico 

Habibullah  Mayar,  Chairman 

Afghan  Community  in  America,  New  York 

Engineer  Hamed  Sedeq,  Chairman 

Afghan  Community  in  U.S.A.,  Los  Angeles 

M.  Quadir  Amiryar,  Ph.D.,  M.  Ishaq  Nadiri,  Ph.D.,  and 
Hasan  Nouri,  P. E. (Board  of  Directors) 
Committee  For  Peace  In  Afghanistan 

M.  Nabil  Miskinyar,  President 

Ariana  Afghan  Television,  Northern  Virginia 

Dr.  Abdul  Hai  Niazi  and  Mr.  Zadran(  Board  of  Directors) 
Afghanistan  Television  In  New  York 

Mawlawi  Mohammad  Nabi  Yousofi,  Emam 
Said  Jamaluddin  Mosque,  New  York 
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M.  Nasim  Gardizi,  Publisher;  Abdul  Karim  Hakimi,  Board  of  Contributors 
Solh  Nama,  Texas 

Ms.  Fakhria  M.  Alefi  and  Ms.  Qamar  Farhad  (Board  of  Directors) 
Voice  of  Afghan  Women 

Sakhi  Ahmad  Farhad,  Director;  Sayed  Iqbal  Nassir,  President 
Free  Afghanistan  Alliance 

Mi.  Haroon  Ebrat,  Publisher;  Tawab  Wahab,  Editor 
Afghan-Zamin,  Pittsburg,  CA 

Tawab  Assifi,  President 

Afghan  Solidarity  Council,  Los  Angeles,  CA 

Dr.  Abdul  Wahed  Karim,  (Former  Afghan  Ambassador  in  Washington).  President 
Association  for  Solidarity  and  Cooperation 

Zabi-ulla  Esmati,  President 
Solidarity  Council  of  Afghanistan 

Dr.  Zaid  Ata  Zai,  Chairman;  Mohammad  Mohsen,  President 
Mohammad  Omar  Waziri,  Vice  President 
Afghan  Youth  Organization,  North  California 

Said  Khalil.  Hashemeyan,  Ph.  D.,  Publisher-Editor 
Prof.  Dr.  A.  Ghaffar  Motawakal,  Dr.  Akhtar  M.  Baraki, 
and  Nasrullah  Niazi  (Board  of  Contributors) 
Afghanistan  Mirror,  Los  Angeles,  CA 

Omar  Khetab,  Producer  and  CEO 
Radio  Payam-e  Afghan,  Los  Angeles 

Abdul  Khaleq  Khaleqi.  President 
Afghan  Television,  Los  Angeles 

Ms.  Sajia  Kamrani,  President 

Afghanistan  T.V.,  KSCI,  Channel  18,  Los  Angeles 

M.  Daud  Yaar,  Ph.D.,  Publisher-Editor 

Prof  Dr.  M.  Hasan  Kakar,  Ms.  Mahera  Safdari  Shams,  MD, 

and  Abdul  Wall  Qayumi  (Board  of  Contributors) 

Voice  of  the  Nation,  Concord,  CA 
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PESHAWAR.  Pakistan 

FLUSHINO.  NEW  YORB 

COUNCIL  OF  COOPERATION  FOR  AFGHAN  NATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

COORDINATING  COMMITTEE 

M.  Hasan  nouu  m.  Daud  Yaab.  Ph.D. 

PtEnDGrfT  lNTntucT(»  OP  EcoHoiaa 

RIVERTECH  iNC-  CAUPORNIA  STATC  UHIV 

Lagutu  Haxs,  CA  Hatwakd.  Caupornu 

April  29,  1996 
Honorable  Benjamin  A.  Gilman 
Chairman  -  International  Relations  Committee 
House  of  Representatives 
2449  Rayburn  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.    20515 

Re:       Establishing  Radio  Free  Afghanistan 

Dear  Congressman  Gilman: 

Through  the  years,  the  tireless  efforts  of  Congressman  Dana  Rohrabacher  both  as  a  Member  of  Congress  and 
advisor  to  President  Reagan,  have  given  the  people  of  Afghanistan  hope  for  a  future  free  of  bloodshed. 
Congressman  Rohrabacher  and  Congressman  Ed  Royce  have  long  recognized  that  without  peace  In  Afghanistan, 
there  will  never  be  stability  in  that  region.  This  region  includes  countries  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States, 
including  Iran,  Pakistan,  India,  China  and  republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  Congressman  Royce  has  suggested 
the  formation  of  Radio  Free  Afghanistan  as  a  nonviolent  instrument  to  help  Afghans  toward  their  unending  quest 
for  peace  and  stability. 

Those  who  have  been  responsible  for  the  continued  civil  war  that  kills  and  maims  thousands  of  innocent  children 
yearly,  will  no  longer  be  the  only  voice  heard  in  Afghanistan.  For  far  too  long,  they  have  not  been  accountable 
to  their  compatriots  for  their  deplorable  actions  that  have  caused  such  mass  destruction  and  killing.  They  continue 
to  spread  their  own  propaganda  to  the  citizenry  without  regard  to  truth.  We  hope  that  through  Radio  Free 
Afghanistan  the  people  of  Afghanistan  will  come  to  realize  there  is  a  way  to  peace  and  it  is  not  through  their 
loyalty  to  these  reprehensible  men  who  seek  personal  power.  They  have  no  regard  for  the  Afghan  individual,  nor 
do  they  recognize  the  cry  they  hear  daily.  It  is  time  these  oppressors  of  Afghanistan  listen  to  the  anguished  cry 
of  the  children  who  deserve  to  have  a  land  of  peace. 

Through  radio  programs  aimed  at  giving  the  general  population  access  to  information  censured  by  the  ruling 
dictators,  many  former  suppressed  people  were  given  the  hope  of  a  better  government  in  Eastern  Europe. 
Ultimately,  this  did  come  true  as  evidenced  by  the  collapse  of  the  Berlin  Wall.  We  believe  this  idea  should  be  used 
in  Afghanistan.  The  people  want  a  stable  government  and  a  country  of  peace.  Through  you  and  the  rest  of  the 
International  Relations  Committee,  this  could  become  reality.  We  ask  that  you  fund  this  radio  program  helping  not 
only  the  people  of  Afghanistan,  but  the  entire  region. 

We  would  like  to  express  our  deepest  appreciation  to  you.  Congressman  Rohrabacher  and  Congressman  Royce 
for  having  the  foresight  and  understanding  that  the  Afghan  Problem  must  be  solved,  not  only  for  the  children  of 
Afghanistan,  but  for  the  future  security  of  the  children  living  in  the  United  States. 

Sincerely, 


Hasan  Nouri,  P.E. 
Coordinator 


23332 Mill  Creek  Dr.,  Suite  IOO.Laguna  Hills,  CA  92653  Tel:  714/586-0376FAX:  714/586-6121 
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United  States  Department  of  State 
Washington,  DC.     20520 

May    17,    1996 


Dear  Mr.  Bereuter: 

Thank  you  for  holding  the  May  9  hearing  on 
Afghanistan.   It  was  a  most  useful  exercise  in  focusing 
attention  on  this  difficult  issue.   I  will  keep  in  touch 
with  you  and  your  subcommittee  as  our  policy  and  plans 
evolve . 

Attached  are  the  most  recent  comprehensive  UNHCR 
statistics  on  refugees  which  provide  a  more  complete 
answer  to  your  question.   Total  refugees  peaked  at  about 
six  million  -  3.3  million  in  Pakistan  and  2.7  million  in 
Iran.   At  present  there  are  about  1.3  million  left  in 
Iran  and  864,000  in  Pakistan  -  in  sum,  3.8  million  have 
returned. 

Thank  you  again. 


Robin  L.  RaphSl 
Assistant  Secretary 
South  Asian  Affairs 
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